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THE TWO CAMPS 


By Sir JOHN ADAMS 


TuroucH the grades there is substantial 
solidarity in our craft. At this stage 
teachers are able, in Baconian phrase, to 
take all knowledge to their provinee. They 
are justly assumed to know all that is to be 
known in the world of their pupils. It is 
when differentiation comes with the high- 
school stage that a split occurs, teachers 
fali into groups according to the special 
subjects that they teach, each group begins 
to have a sort of collective interest as com- 
pared with the others and there is a ten- 
dency for group to fight against group in 
the interests of the various subjects. The 
conflict is not serious, and there is a fair 
amount of give and take, but the seeds of 
friction are there, and wise principals and 
presidents keep a careful lookout for pos- 
sible disturbance. They have a natural 
tendency to play off one group against an- 
other, and thus maintain a balance of 
power that results in smooth working. 

All this is as it should be, ane the work 
of the school benefits by the natural selfish- 
ness of each group. It is to the advantage 
of the school that each set of specialists 
should stand up for itself, and the principal 
plays the useful part of an umpire—with 
powers. 

Among the competing groups it is not 
sufficiently realized that there is a cleavage 
into two great sections: one subject occu- 
pying a place by itself in relation to all the 


rest taken together. All the teachers in a 
high school may be reasonably arranged 
into the two groups: those who teach En- 
glish, and all those who teach anything else. 
There has for long been a certain strained 
relation between these two groups. Teach- 
ers are not always conscious of it, but it is 
there. Those who question this may 
strengthen their position by pointing out 
that we have no distinctive names to sepa- 
rate these two opposing groups. It has to 
be admitted that the term English teacher 
is ambiguous. It may mean a person who 
is English and also a teacher, or it may 
mean a person who may not be English but 
does teach that subject. In point of fact 
the term English teacher is all but univer- 
sally accepted among school people as a 
person who teaches English. Let us, for 
our present purpose, accept this under- 
standing, and emphasize it by writing it as 
a hyphened word, English-teacher. This 
gets rid of one difficulty. 

But we are at once brought up by an- 
other much greater. How are we going to 
designate the remaining big group that in- 
cludes the teachers of everything else? To 
speak of non-English teachers aggravates 
the ambiguity we have already noted; un- 
English teachers is even worse. Teachers- 
of-subjects-other-than-English is clear but 
intolerably long. My suggestion is that we 
eall them Subject-teachers, with the hy- 
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phen. To be sure this brings the logicians 
down about our ears with the query: Is 
English not a subject, then? Obviously we 
must concede the point the logicians make, 
but the difficulty they raise comes from the 
very nature of the trouble we are trying to 
avoid. English both is and is not ‘‘a sub- 
ject’’ in the scholastic sense. It*has a body 
of doctrine to be taught, but at the same 
time it has to communicate an inherent and 
all-pervading skill. 

Members of the group that we seek to 
call the Subject-teachers are inclined to 
reject the term, and to claim that English 
is a subject just like the others. But that 
is where we join issue. It is a subject, but 
not quite like the others. As a subject it 
has a body of knowledge to be communi- 
eated. What is called English literature 
forms one part of this subject-material ; so 
does etymology and the general and his- 
torical study of English as a language. 
But when these have been admitted there 
remains the practical teaching of the lan- 
guage as something living. Old-fashioned 
teachers used to be fond of finding fault 
with the definition of English grammar as 
‘‘The art of speaking and writing the En- 
glish language correctly.’’ They no longer 
need to insist upon this point: it is uni- 
versally admitted that the definition is in- 
accurate. It is recognized that the study 
of grammar is one thing, and the instruc- 
tion in the correct use of English is an- 
other. It is admitted that we can teach 
grammar; it is sometimes questioned 
whether we can teach the correct use of 
English. Yet it can not be denied that 
pupils who go to efficient schools do learn 
to speak good English. The real point at 
issue is: do they acquire this power through 
what goes on in the English classroom? 

The general attitude of the Subject- 
teachers assumes that they do. These teach- 
ers decline to accept any responsibility. If 
the English of the pupils is bad, it is regret- 
table, even intolerable, but it is none of 
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their business. The Subject-teachers are 
tempted to send for Pontius Pilate’s basin, 
and wash their hands of all responsibility 
in the matter. Let the English-teacher see 
to that. 

Some quarter of a century ago, or rather 
more, the Subject-teachers of America—of 
course they did not know themselves by that 
name, and as a matter of fact those who 
were most prominent in the movement were 
the science teachers—protested that too 
much time was given to English, and that 
if that time were cut down and a larger 
allowance made to other subjects, English 
would be learned quite efficiently in pass- 
ing, as all in the day’s work. Pupils while 
studying other subjects would learn En- 
glish ‘‘in their stride.’’ The concession 
was made; the hours for English were cut 
down, and things went on quietly for a 
while—till, in fact, there arose a new set 
of Subject-teachers who knew not the 
Josephs who had made the bargain and 
promised that English would not be neg- 
lected. These new teachers began to make 
complaints in their turn that the English 
of their pupils was bad, and that the 
English-teacher must wake up and produce 
better results. 

Some of the newer Subject-teachers went 
so far as generously to offer to cooperate 
with the English-teachers to the extent of 
handing over to them for English-correc- 
tion the papers worked by the pupils in 
‘fother subjects.”’ The English-teachers 
naturally resented this attempt to turn 
them into Children of Gibeon, who as you 
remember from your Bible were made 
‘*hewers of wood and drawers of water.’’ 
There the matter had stood for a while. 
To-day, however, the problem has come up 
in a new form, or as nearly new as we can 
expect to find in the development of edu- 
cational theory and practise. 

A certain English writer, Dr. George 
Sampson, who was a teacher and literary 
eritie and is now one of His Majesty’s in- 
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spectors of schools, while member of a gov- 
ernment committee appointed to consider 
and report upon the teaching of English, 
got incorporated into the report his favor- 
ite doctrine that ‘‘Every teacher in En- 
glish is a teacher of English.’’ The bearing 
of this upon our present subject is vital. 
To begin with, the statement is indisputably 
true, however unwilling the Subject-teach- 
ers may be to admit it. Whether they will 
or no, they are teaching English every hour 
of their school life and are to an appre- 
ciable extent responsible for the English of 
their pupils. 

Dr. Sampson’s principle at once intro- 
duces a unifying influence into the whole 
problem. No longer need the two great 
groups be ranged against one another in 
opposing camps. They become partners. 


No doubt there is a good deal to be done 
yet in the way of coordinating the work of 
the two groups, but much has been gained 
when we have turned them from opponents 
into fellow-workers. The English-teachers 


will of course retain their ‘‘subject’’ in the 
matter of English literature and general 
English philology, but they also retain the 
function of training in the use of the lan- 
guage, while in this branch calling upon 
the cooperation of the Subject-teachers. It 
would appear at first sight as if the im- 
pending change were entirely in favor of 
the English-teachers and against the Sub- 
ject-teachers. But there should be an ad- 
vantage all round if the new situation is 
properly handled. 

After all, the Subject-teachers can not 
get along with their work unless their lines 
of communication are kept open. If the 
language that is the only means of entering 
Mansoul, as old John Bunyan might say, is 
not in good working order, successful teach- 
ing can not be carried on. Indeed, it was 
because of this obstruction that the Sub- 
ject-teachers, who had forgotten the old 
bargain, began to raise objections and ac- 
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cuse the English-teachers of inefficient 
work. 

Now that Dr. Sampson has opened a new 
line of attack, how are we going to avail 
ourselves of it? To begin with, we must 
ask the Subject-teachers to give .up their 
haughtily indifferent attitude and recog- 
nize that they are partners with the En- 
glish-teachers. This will not, of course, 
involve that the mathematics-teachers, the 
chemistry-teachers and the geography- 
teachers are to give set lessons in English. 
But the new situation will demand the ac- 
ceptance of a new attitude towards the 
mother tongue. It can no longer be re- 
garded as good form to deal with written 
work merely from the point of view of 
subject-matter. The physicist must no 
longer be content to pass upon the accuracy 
of the papers he sets and leave to the En- 
glish-teachers the responsibility for the 
slovenly way in which the answers are 
given. To be sure, this subject is the worst 
we could use as an illustration, for the 
physicists, and still more their allies the 
mathematicians, would greatly prefer that 
their problems should be dealt with in the 
briefest way possible—indeed, an idiom of 
algebraic signs and mathematical formulas 
would prove ideal for them. So far from 
regretting the inability of their pupils to 
express themselves in correct English, 
teachers of this group sometimes rather 
pride themselves on their verbal inarticu- 
lateness. Experience has shown me that 
there is a certain percentage of university 
students of this type who look with genuine 
contempt on the art of expressing them- 
selves in words. When they have sent in 
an essay that is so bald in thought and be- 
draggled in expression that the professor 
has compunction in giving it even a D 
grade, they will smile complacently and re- 
mark that somehow they have never ac- 
quired ‘‘the art of saying nothing in two 
thousand words.”’ 
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But the teachers of subjects that demand 
clear and accurate verbal expression—his- 
tory, geography, ethics, economics, the 
natural history group and of course all 
studies that demand translation from one 
language to another—are quite willing to 
admit that it is of the first importance that 
the written work of their pupils should be 
without reproach. A very little further 
pressure will lead them to admit that the 
problem goes deeper than even the written 
work that is the immediate cause of the 
strife between the two great groups. It in- 
eludes the whole intercourse between 
teacher and pupil. 

In a passage in his ‘‘Mankind in the 
Making’’ (p. 214, to be exact) Mr. H. G. 
Wells comes to our aid here when he 
tells us: 

The pressing business of the school is to widen 
the range of intercourse. It is only secondarily— 
so far as schooling goes—or at any rate subse- 
quently, that the idea of shaping, or, at least, 
helping to shape, the expanded man into a citizen 
comes in. 


When I look at that passage in cold blood 
I regret that I have to quote it in support 
of my argument, for it is obviously not up 
to its author’s ordinarily high standard of 
English. The involution and the excessive 
qualifications make the blue pencil tingle in 
the pocket of the conscientious English- 


teacher. But there is the compensating 
circumstance that the very fact of H. G. 
W.’s extreme caution shows that he means 
very definitely what he says. Further, we 
can make comments on an author’s style 
with a certain freedom from embarrass- 
ment when that author is noted for is clear- 
ness and vivacity. Besides, before a Sub- 
ject-teacher audience the sentence would 
pass all right. In any case, now that we 
have time to consider the subject-matter, 
we realize that Mr. Wells is a strong wit- 
ness on the side of the English-teacher as a 
vital element in all the teaching that goes 
on in school. 
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To be sure, in order to have intercourse 
we need to have subjects to have inter- 
course about. So the Subject-teachers have 
their legitimate and important place. But 
here, as in the matter of using English in 
the teaching of every subject, there is the 
legitimate claim to universal reference. 
The fingers of the English-teachers inevi- 
tably find their way into every teaching pie. 

The problem of reciprocity here natu- 
rally arises. If the English-teacher claims 
that he is inexorably drawn into the teach- 
ing of other subjects, what about the Sub- 
ject-teachers and the subject called English. 
Perhaps reprisals would be a better word 
to represent the reaction. In any case, the 
English-teacher may be drawn into a treat- 
ment of the subject-matter of other 
branches of the curriculum. We have seen 
that the Children of Gibeon solution is defi- 
nitely rejected. There is no longer any 
likelihood of the proposal being revived 
that English-teachers, as at present organ- 
ized, will ever again be invited to wash the 
soiled literary linen of the Subject-teachers. 
But there is a possible line along which a 
compromise might be effected. 

There has always been a certain difficulty 
for English-teachers in getting suitable 
subjects for school compositions. The wail 
of the youngsters has gone up from time 
immemorial against subjects that are be- 
yond their comprehension. It is only 
somewhat recently that we have realized 
the cruelty implied in setting youngsters to 
write on subjects on which they have no 
data. To-day students in training to be 
teachers have brought to their notice the 
pathetic appeal that John Locke tells us 
the little boys in school used to make to the 
bigger ones: ‘‘Pray give me some sense.”’ 
The form is humorous, but there is tragedy 
under the sentence when we realize that its 
plain meaning runs: ‘‘For God’s sake give 
me an idea or two to write about in my 
essay!’’ May there not be here a sugges- 
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tion for cooperation between the Subject- 
teachers and their English colleagues? 
Why not select from the various subjects 
in the curriculum matters on which the 
pupils are called upon to write, and let 
these be treated as material for the teach- 
ing of composition as well as for the teach- 
ing of the various branches of the curricu- 
lum. This looks like a camouflaged return 
to the bondage of the Children of Gibeon. 
But there is a vast difference between hav- 
ing an exercise done in a particular subject 
and thereafter handed over to the English- 
teachers, and having the two teachers col- 
laborating beforehand over the subject to 
be treated and the way in which it is to be 
presented by the teacher and dealt with by 
the pupil. The plan in its essence would 
be merely a reversion to the state of affairs 
at the grade stage where the English- 
teacher and the Subject-teacher are com- 
bined in the same person. The only reason 
why the subjects should demand different 


persons when we pass into the high school 
is that no one is expected to know all the 
various subjects with a sufficient mastery to 


justify teaching them to high levels. But 
in all the subjects except the purely tech- 
nical types represented by mathematics 
and languages there are elements that come 
quite within the range of the ordinary in- 
telligent teacher. Indeed, the only subjects 
that admit of essay and written-composi- 
tion treatment are those that have a high 
pereentage of matter of this kind. So long 
as there is cooperation between the Sub- 
ject-teacher and the English-teacher the 
element of competition disappears. Neither 
is superior or inferior to the other: each 
maintains his self-respect, and it does not 
really matter whether the English- or the 
Subject-teacher handles the composition 
first. In many cases the English-teacher 
could handle the whole matter of a written 
exercise without the Subject-teacher hav- 
ing anything to do with that particular 
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composition at all. Here there would be no 
injustice to either party, for the English- 
teacher would have had to mark some com- 
position or another and why not this bit of 
special work that would have had to be 
done for the Subject-teacher? In cases of 
specially difficult subject-matter no doubt 
the English-teacher would have to hand 
over the paper to the Subject-teacher for 
final adjudication on the ‘‘matter’’ side, 
while retaining his place as judge on the 
side of form. 

Not improbably a compromise may be ef- 
fected by establishing an entirely new type 
of teacher whose specialty is literary form 
apart from the subject-matter. These 
might labor under the suspicion of being 
genuine Children of Gibeon, for they 
would have intrusted to them just the sort 
of work that the old-fashioned Subject- 
teachers wanted to thrust upon the old 
English-teachers. But there would be a 
vital difference. The work of the new type 
would be their life work. In the specializa- 
tion that is daily increasing they would be 
set apart for the evaluating of the form of 
expression and the suggesting of lines of 
improvement. For them the subject of 
English would be limited to the active side. 
In other words, the ‘‘subject’’ side of 
English would in their case be eliminated 
altogether. At present English-teachers 
have a part of their work directed to the 
treatment of a subject-matter just as the 
teacher of geography or physics has. But 
in addition they have the dynamic side of 
their work, the training of their pupils in 
the expression and understanding of all 
knowledge that forms part of the curricu- 
lum. If this new type of teacher develops 
it will be concerned only with this dynamic 
side, and will leave to the English-teachers 
of the future just the subject of English to 
be dealt with in precisely the way in which 
physics or French is treated to-day. The 
new teachers will need to deal with the 
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English-teachers’ written work just as they 
deal with the written work in history or 
economics. 

Of the two solutions of the problem, cer- 
tainly the cooperation between the present 
type of English-teachers and the Subject- 
teachers is the better, for it has the striking 
advantage of emphasizing the unity of the 
work of the school. The separation into 
school ‘‘subjects’’ is no doubt necessary 
because of the limitations of the teachers’ 
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powers of mastering knowledge. But any- 
thing that emphasizes the unity of knowl- 
edge is to be welcomed, and of all the school 
subjects obviously the best unifier is the 
mother tongue. At present it necessarily 
plays a part in the instruction in all sub- 
jects, but it is admitted grudgingly and re- 
mains on sufferance. In a happier future 
it will be weleomed by all the Subject- 
teachers and will do its perfect work by 
unifying the curriculum. 


SOME EARLY LATIN TEACHERS 
AND THEIR PUPILS 


By Professor EVA MATTHEWS SANFORD 


WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY 


THE suggestion was made some years ago 
that for a study of educational methods of 
the past we need a new sort of edition of 
the authors studied in the schools, based not 
on the careful study of text tradition re- 
quired of the philologian, but on the poor 
and interpolated copies actually used by 
medieval teachers, with their own manu- 
script notes and with due weight given to 
the evidence of the physical condition of 
their copies, the parts of the authors most 
read, ete.1 While we wait for the informa- 
tion to be gained from such a project there 
is much that may be gleaned as to the man- 
ner of Latin instruction in earlier times 
from scattered mentions in printed texts 
and in manuscripts. Such gleanings I of- 
fer here, with no claims to completeness but 
in the faith that these excerpts gathered in 
the course of several years’ reading pri- 
marily for other purposes may throw some 
light on the problems of our predecessors 
and the solutions they found. In view of 
the present renaissance in teaching methods 
all that lies more than a generation ago may 
seem medieval indeed, yet we may here and 


1Cf. Herbaum, ‘‘Die mittelalterlichen MSS, in 
ihrer Bedeutung fiir die Geschichte des Unterrichts- 
betriebes,’’ Mitteil. der Gesellschaft fiir deutsche 
Erziehungs- und Schulgeschichte, 15: 1-6, 1905. 


there find some glimmering of an almost 
modern attitude even in those remote ages 
which are rapidly losing their murky dark- 
ness in the light of less prejudiced criticism 
than has been theirs in the past. 

The earliest medieval schoolboy’s copy- 
book of which I know is one compiled by 
some rather elementary student in the year 
813, which now makes part of the Paris 
manuscript 2796, the rest of which is a col- 
lection of canons. Besides the computus 
which gives our clue to the date, we find 
here dictations on the most varied subjects, 
the name of the inventor of letters, of the 
first doctor, notes on the age of Abraham, 
the number of provinces, of languages, of 
serpents, on the ages of man, a popular 
subject in the schools; excerpts from the 
Fathers, and others on arithmetic, phi- 
losophy, church ritual and medicine. A 
composite collection, giving hints rather 
than definite information as to the eurricu- 
lum in the school where the boy’s ‘‘three 
fingers wrote, and his whole body labored”’ 
to form his letters fairly while he conned 
the matter he was to learn. But as the 
schoolboy’s own taskwork it has more in- 
terest. than many a thirdhand treatise on 
how to teach. 
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So much of the evidence deals with the 
instruction of boys that it may be well be- 
fore proceeding further to mention the edu- 
cation of their sisters. In the Latin 
romances as distinguished from their ver- 
nacular counterparts, it is taken almost 
for granted that the heroine is not only 
the most beautiful maiden in the kingdom, 
but also that she is so well trained in the 
seven liberal arts that no man can approach 
her in skill and learning; the daughter of 
Apollonius of Tyre is an earlier counter- 
part of Heloise in this, but finds her in- 
tellectual attainments a safeguard rather 
than a danger. Hroswitha, the learned and 
witty nun of Gandersheim in the latter 
part of the tenth century, is our best wit- 
ness in real life before Heloise, and loses no 
opportunity to demonstrate in her comedies 
the capacity of women for scholarship. 
Her evidence of her own attainments in 
music and grammar in the Paphnutius and 
Callimachus deals with the higher educa- 
tion and lies therefore outside my province, 
but in the Sapientia she has given us a 
charming picture of the receptivity of little 
girls to mathematics. Sapientia with her 
three daughters, Faith, Hope and Charity, 
the last grossly misnamed, is brought be- 
fore the Emperor Hadrian for trial as a 
Christian. The kindly but stupid old man 
tries to turn her from the error of her ways, 
and to win the mother’s heart, asks the chil- 
dren’s ages; instead of giving the direct 
answer that the emperor had expected she 
turns to the children, and asks ‘‘Daugh- 
ters, would it please you if I tire out this 
stupid fool with an arithmetical disputa- 
tion?’’ The children gladly seize this last 
opportunity of diversion before their 
martyrdom and she explains their ages 
elaborately by numbers evenly uneven and 
unevenly even, and so forth, till the poor 
man cries out, ‘‘Oh, what a rocky and tor- 
tuous argument has grown out of the age 
of those small children!’’ If education 
regularly had this effect on the little girls 
of Hroswitha’s time one does not wonder 
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that they were not welcomed in the regular 
schools. In the end the chief charge 
brought against Faith seems to be that she 
called the prince of the world a stupid fool. 

Latin was of course a first essential for 
boys who were to have any school training 
at all. Charlemagne in 787 issued an Ad- 
monitio Generalis ordering that in every 
monastery boys should be taught the Psal- 
ter, the alphabet, singing, the computus 
and grammar. There could be no question 
of the practical value of Latin grammar in 
those days, and Latin teachers were there- 
fore free from one of their present difficul- 
ties. Its value might, however, go far 
beyond the ordinary requirements of life; 
Liutprand, of Cremona, tells us in the 
tenth century that he was selected for a 
mission to Constantinople on the ground 
that as he had been so remarkably quick 
at learning Latin he ought to have the 
opportunity of adding Greek to his ac- 
complishments; in spite of this diplomatic 
promotion Liutprand’s later experiences at 
the Byzantine court made him regret his 
proficiency. 

Augustine has left us a picture of a 
child’s struggles with early education for 
which I know of no satisfactory counter- 
part until we come to the autobiography of 
Guibert de Nogent in the twelfth century. 
The two may well be compared. Augustine 
writes of his studies as accompanied by 
blows ‘‘of which I was not unworthy, being 
so small a boy and so great a sinner.’’ He 
says: 

I had fallen in love with Latin studies, not those 
which the first teachers, but those which the so- 
called grammarians teach. For those first lessons, 
where one learns to read and write and count, I 
held not less onerous and punishing than all the 
Greek . . . now indeed one and one make two, two 
and two make four, was an odious chant to me and 
a most sweet spectacle of vanity was the wooden 


horse full of armed men and the burning of Troy 
and the shade of Creusa herself. 


In his later years he was to see educa- 
tional problems from the teacher’s point of 
view, to find that, even though teaching oc- 
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cupied only the morning hours, the rest of 
the day was all too short to provide any 
time for the study of philosophy, since he 
must see his friends whose favor advanced 
him in his position, must prepare his work 
for the next day, and gain some necessary 
rest and refreshment; and finally he found 
his lungs no longer equal to the strain put 
on them by his profession and told the peo- 
ple of Milan they must look out for an- 
other salesman of words. 

Guibert’s account shows a darker side 
of the picture. His widowed mother had 
brought him up with great care; she chose 
for the beginning of his schooling the feast 
of St. Gregory, since she knew the reputa- 
tion for wisdom the great pope enjoyed. 
But her choice of an instructor was less 
auspicious. Guibert writes: 


Searcely had I learned to combine the elements 
when my tender mother, greedy of learning for me, 
decided to put me at the service of grammar. 
There was, a little before that time and still to 
some extent in my own day, such a scarcity of 
grammarians that almost none could be found in 
the towns, and in the cities scarcely any one, and 
when you had succeeded in finding one, his knowl- 
edge was so slight that it was not even to be com- 
pared with that of wandering clerks in the modern 
time. So the man to whom my mother decided to 
entrust my education had begun to learn grammar 
only in his old age, and had been able to drink in 
very little of the art. But such was his modesty 
that he made up in morality what he lacked in 
letters. 


To this man Guibert’s education was en- 
trusted and he was required to give up his 
other pupils for him. Guibert laments: 


Meanwhile I was smitten almost daily by a sav- 
age hail of slaps and blows while he compelled me 
to learn what he had not been able to teach. Let 
every one therefore who is called a master consider 
how he may moderate the discipline of boys and 
youths since we do not think they could be treated 
more severely in whom the full gravity of age is 
present. When therefore he thus harshly pun- 
ished me, because I did not know that of which 
he was himself ignorant, he should have clearly 
considered that it was a grave injustice to exact 
from my weak little breast what he had not im- 
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printed on it. For as the words of madmen can 
scarcely or not at all be understood even by those 
of sound mind, so the words of those who do not 
know and yet assert that they know, and hand 
their instruction on to others, grow darker as they 
explain them. For you can find nothing more dif- 
ficult than if you try to explain what you do not 
know, for what is obscure to the speaker is even 
more doubtful to the listener. 


The unwise haste of Guibert’s mother in 
having him taught grammar when he could 
scarcely read must have been paralleled by 
many other overambitious parents. Peter 
of Blois in the latter part of the twelfth 
century wrote a letter to the archdeacon 
of Nantes who had sent his nephews to him 
for instruction. The younger boy had come 
to him without previous training; the 
other, his uncle boasted, had already made 
remarkable progress. And Peter says he 
has better hopes of the untrained boy than 
of the other whose mind was already hard- 
ened with the impress of another teacher’s 
training, and launches into a diatribe 
against those who take up the subject of 
dialectics before the authors and grammar 
have been thoroughly studied, subtlety 
where there is nothing but subtlety being 
according to Seneca most odious. He says: 


Their tender age should have been trained in the 
rules of the grammatical art, in analogies, in bar- 
barisms, in solecisms, in tropes and schemata, in the 
teaching of all of which Donatus, Servius, Priscian, 
Isidore, Bede and Cassiodorus have expended great 
diligence, which surely they would not have done if 
the foundation of knowledge could be laid without 
them. Do not therefore make any further boast 
of the subtle genius of your nephew William, and 
let it not be imputed to my fault if he does not 
arrive at perfection in a moderate time. 


Cassiodorus, whom Peter cited, had 
chosen Donatus’s grammar as the best for 
elementary instruction, and it remained 
the standard for many centuries after him; 
‘*Although the authors of past times have 
treated of the art of grammar in different 
fashions, still I have decided to make 
Donatus my basis, as being especially fitted 
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for boys, and proved well adapted for 
tiros.’’ 

Charlemagne anticipated Peter’s recog- 
nition of the need for graded study in his 
letter to the Irish monks on the steps of 
wisdom : 

Nor yet is the knowledge of secular literature to 
be scorned, but grammar is to be set as a sort of 
foundation for the tender age of children, and for 
the remaining teachings of the subtlety of philoso- 
phy, in order that they may be able to mount as if 
by the steps of wisdom to the highest point of 
perfection of the gospels; and according to the 
increase of their years may also find increase in the 
riches of wisdom. 


Graded study extended not only to the 
general plan of curriculum but also to its 
lesser divisions; we have abundant evi- 
dence of the emphasis put on verse com- 
position in the schools, and many a poet, 
like Walahfrid Strabo in the ninth century, 
found it hard to live down the fatal fluency 
and over-elaborate vocabulary that resulted 
from being the star pupil in Latin versifi- 
cation—so the picture given by Ekkehard 
in his Casus Sancti Galli of the steps lead- 
ing up to full command of language has an 
added interest. The boys in the school of 
St. Gall have caught a distinguished guest, 
and call on him to ransom himself, one of 
their prized privileges. He asks how he 
may do it, whereupon ‘‘the little ones spoke 
to him in Latin according to their knowl- 
edge, the middlesized boys in rhythm, and 
the rest in metre, and some even in good 
rhetorical style as if on the rostra.’’ And 
so the boys won their expected treat. 

This little tale suggests a different as- 
pect of school discipline from that given by 
Augustine and Guibert. Walahfrid pre- 
tends to be afraid of a beating for faults 
in his verses, but he protests too much and 
is manifestly too proud of his accomplish- 
ments to make his fears seem anything but 
a scholastic commonplace; elsewhere he 
draws a pretty picture of Abbot Grimald 
reading his poem on gardening in the gar- 
den at St. Gall while the merry schoolboys 
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play about him and gather the soft-skinned 
peaches almost too large for their hands 
to hold. But apparently their pleasures 
did not make the pupils of St. Gall less 
disciplined, for when Conrad visited the 
monastery on a sudden whim and tried 
to upset its discipline by throwing apples 
on the church pavement to entice the chil- 
dren to run for them, he met with no 
success. And again when the little chil- 
dren ‘‘were reading in turn and going 
through their analogies, he threw gold 
pieces into the mouths lifted up to him.’’ 
And, when one of the punier boys spit out 
the gold with a ery, he said, ‘‘That boy, if 
he lives, will make a good monk,’’ and gave 
the boys a three days’ holiday, to be re- 
peated annually. 

Something of the manner of instruction 
we may glean from the frequent dialogues 
between master and pupil, of which one of 
the best and most accessible examples is the 
‘‘dialogue of the royal and most noble 
youth Pippin with Albinus the scholastic,’’ 
beginning with the questions, ‘‘What is a 
letter? What is a word?’’ and proceeding 
to the more philosophic questions till it 
ends in a series of riddles, taken more seri- 
ously than they have been in modern times, 
until very recently. The poetic phrases of 
the answers to the pupil’s questions suggest 
an increase in his vocabulary for the sake 
of versification as one motive for the com- 
pilation of the dialogue. Other dialogues 
of master and pupil are simpler in 
form and content, as one in a schoolbook 
from Indersdorff written in the fifteenth 
century (Ms. Cl. Monacensis 7957) entitled 
‘‘Puerilia,’’ and beginning, ‘‘Are you a 
pupil? I am—’’ providing more elemen- 
tary materials for the Latin conversation 
of the school. 

Yet the mastery of vocabulary and gram- 
mar in sufficient quantity for composition 
and reading did not always convey full un- 
derstanding, any more than it does to-day. 
An interesting comment on the realization 


‘ 
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of this point is found in a treatise on the 
Waldensian heresy at the end of the 
twelfth century (quoted by Davidson, 
‘‘Forerunners of St. Francis,’’ 245-6) : 


They seemed to be more learned than other men 
because they were able to say by heart certain por- 
tions of the Scriptures; for this reason they es- 
teemed themselves superior to our people, and not 
only laymen, but even those who were literate, for 
they were fools and did not understand that a school- 
boy of twelve often knows more than a heretical 
teacher of seventy; for the latter knows only what 
he has memorized, while the former, having learned 
the art of grammar, can read a thousand Latin 
books, and to some extent, understand what he has 
read, 


We have one case, at least, if not of a 
royal, at least of a miraculous road to 
learning, in the story of the ungrammatical 
hermit, told by Giraldus of Barri, as he 
heard it from the hermit: 


I go to Jerusalem and visit the tomb of my 
Lord and when I return I put myself in this cell 
for love of my Lord who die for me, And I grieve 
much because I not understand Latin or the mass 
of the Gospel, and often weep and ask God to give 
me to understand Latin. At last one day at the 
hour of eating I call my servant to the window 
once and again and many times and he not come; 
on account of weariness and hunger I sleep and 
when I wake I see on my altar the bread. And 
going to it I bless and eat the bread and at once 
at vespers I understand the verses and the Latin 
words that the priest say and in the morning like- 
wise at mass I seem to understand. And after the 
mass I call the priest to the window with the missal 
and ask him to read the gospel of the day. And 
he read and I explain and the priest say it is 
right, and afterwards I speak with the priest in 
Latin and he with me. And I speak so to this 
day, and my Lord who gave me the Latin tongue, 
did not give it to me by grammar or by cases, but 
only so that I could be understood and understand 
others, 


Perhaps those who wish to remove all 
forbidding difficulties from the teaching of 
Latin would like to emulate the standard 
of this man’s speech; surely his twelfth 
century contemporaries struggling with 
Donatus and the ars metrica would have 
looked with envy on his contented substi- 
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tution of the present infinitive for all other 
forms of the verb. 

When Otloh of St. Emmeram in the 
eleventh century compiled his book of 
proverbs for children who had already 
learned the psalms, he boasted that clearer 
meaning could be found in them than in 
the fabulous sayings of Avianus, and more 
profit than in the words of Cato, ‘‘ which 
almost all teachers are accustomed to read 
for the first steps in the instruction of chil- 
dren.’’ Yet in the same collection he in- 
cluded verses from Cato’s distichs, and 
some from the even more pagan Horace and 
Juvenal. One might almost as well try to 
omit Donatus himself from the curriculum 
as Cato’s moral distichs. So in a twelfth 
century list of text-books which Professor 
Haskins has made known to us (‘‘Studies 
in Medieval Science,’’ 372-376), after very 
wholesome advice about the degree of cor- 
poral punishment permissible, by which 
Augustine and Guibert and many others 
would gladly have had their teachers 
profit, we read, 

After he have learned the alphabet and been im- 
bued with the other rudiments taught to boys, let 
him learn Donatus and that useful compendium of 
morality which is popularly supposed to be Cato’s 
work and from the eclogue of Theodulus pass over 
to the eclogues of the bucolics, having read through 
certain booklets necessary for the instruction of the 
unlearned. Then let him read the satirical and 
historical writers that even in his early years he 
may learn that vices are to be shunned and may 
desire to imitate noble deeds, 


The rest of the authors recommended be- 
long to the higher education with which 
we are not here concerned. Two quotations 
from Cato’s distichs may suffice as an in- 
dication of their value and purposes: 


If God is a spirit, as poets sing, 
With mind kept pure, make thou thy offering. 


Be oft awake; from too much sleep abstain, 
For vice from sloth doth ever nurture gain.? 


2 Translations quoted from Haskins, ‘‘ Renais- 
sance of the Twelfth Century,’’ p. 131. 
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That Cato’s distichs were not always ap- 
preciated by the student may be indicated 
by an entry in the index of a thirteenth 
century schoolbook, ‘‘the old poet, Chato 
de morositate scolaro.’’ Possibly a slip for 
moralitate, but Cato is called morosus in 
other manuscripts also. 

The first line of the distichs and the first 
line of the ‘‘ Aeneid’’ appear frequently on 
the pages at the beginning or end of a 
manuscript where the scribe has tried out 
his pen and ink to see if they are good. 
And scribal subscriptions in the manu- 
scripts sometimes make us wonder whether 
the moral teachings of Cato were really 
efficacious, as when we read at the end of 
an exhortation to penitence—‘‘Now the 
book has been read through, let the mas- 
ter’s legs be broken,’’ or less vindictive ap- 
peals for play, drink, or a pretty girl as a 
reward for scribal labors. 

Eberhard of Bethune in his ‘‘Laborin- 
thus’’ testifies to the importance of Cato 
in the elementary instruction of the thir- 
teenth century, as well as to that of Avianus 
and Aesop; and similar recommendations 
might be listed at great length. It is in the 
thirteenth century that we begin to find 
any considerable number of the schoolbooks 
beginning with Donatus, Cato and Avianus, 
and proceeding from these to more ad- 
vanced instruction, preserved; schoolbooks 
are less apt than others to survive their 
first years of use in a state to warrant their 
preservation for the instruction of later 
generations. 

In the seventeenth century Cato’s distichs 
were still the natural text for beginners in 
the study of Latin, and one London school- 
master, in publishing an edition of these 
with proverbs from Seneca and the sayings 
of the Seven Wise Men of Greece, intro- 
duced a startling innovation in accompany- 
ing the Latin text by English translation, 
the whole being intended as a means 
‘“*whereby little Children may understand- 
ingly learn the Rules of Common Be- 
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haviour.’’ Charles Hool’s book was first 
issued in 1659 and continued to be reis- 
sued for at least forty-two years, as copies 
in the Widener Library testify. Since this 
is a long life for an elementary Latin text 
and since in his preface he gives detailed 
reasons for his innovation and a careful ac- 
count of his methods of teaching, he de- 
serves the attention of those interested in 
the history of Latin instruction. He dis- 


claimed the necessity of discussion of the 
authorship of the disticha, concluding, 


I shall only say, that this book hath been every- 
where approved on, and taught in all Schools and 
all Countries for these many ages together, inso- 
much, as Planudes turned the distichs into Greek, 
Erasmus made Scholias, and others before him had 
written Commentaries upon them. Corderius for 
his own ease and Scholars’ benefit construed them 
in French, and some, about 70 years since, con- 
verted his construction into English . . . so that 
I shall neither seem to introduce a new author, or 
to bring any uncouth device into our Schools, if 
for sweetening of this Poet, and that children may 
more easily digest it, I take the like course that 
others of greater worth have done before me. ... 
And the wisest man alive will ingeniously confess 
(as wiser men than he perhaps, have done before 
him) that all the little which he knows is nothing 
in comparison to that infiniteness of things whereof 
he is ignorant. 


So many of Hool’s problems are of mod- 
ern interest, and his solutions as well, 
that it may not seem impertinent to quote 
further from the preface, in which he gives 
a full and clear account of the means he 
took to make the study of Latin more mod- 
ern and attractive. In support of his 
provision of English and Latin in parallel 
columns he says: ‘‘And it is undoubtedly 
better for a child to learn to speak well at 
the first, than after he hath got an habit of 
Bald, Duncical Latin (as they call it) by 
attending only to Rules, to be first made 
to unsay it, and then to express it better, 
as his author hath done.’’ This sort of book 
he says will be useful also 


to the weaker sort of country schoolmasters, .. . 
to the young students who come not perfectly 
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grounded to the universities, who by using Books 
translated may attain a Copy of proper lan- 
guage, without trusting too much to dictionaries, 
which do ofttimes fail if not deceive them, to those 
that have lost their Latin tongue, and would re- 
cover it by their own industry, and lastly to them 
that after a little insight into it, have no other 
means to increase it but by these books which to 
serve many instead of private teachers. . . 


He recognizes the need of profiting by 
the progressive education of other coun- 
tries: 


Being abundantly persuaded that the Latin 
tongue may be as readily attained as the French 
and other languages are with us, or at least to a 
great deal more perfection, both for speaking and 
writing, did we use such means to facilitate it, as 
they do in other. countries; I have seriously at- 
tended that method, and as God hath given oppor- 
tunity, contrived sundry helps, whereby I thought 
I might probably ease my own pains and ready 
my Scholars at their Books. 


His summary of the elements that must 
be learned before the regular study of 
Latin authors is commenced is. interesting 
for comparison with our present pre-Cesar 
requirements : 


When a child therefore is, 1. So well acquainted 
with his entrance into the Latin tongue, as that he 
can tell you according to his rudiments or grounds 
of grammar, what part of speech any word is, what 
are its accents, and with what it agrees, or by 
what it is governed according to rule. 2. when 
he ean decline any Noun and form any verb and 
render the rule of the genders of the one and of 
the Praeterence and Supines of the other, out of 
Propria quae moribus .. . and has a good vocabu- 
lary and can construe and parse though not as 
exquisitely as may be expected and attained to by 
after practice, and can read either English or 
Latin pretty distinctly and can frame to write truly 
and legibly and to keep his books fair, then he 
needs his Latin Grammar and the authors pro- 
vided for him after this method. 


Hool gives details of an elaborate method 
of notebook work that is to be done in reg- 
ular order on the various days of the week. 
The chief preliminary work comprises 
study of the Latin Grammar, Sententiae 
Pueriles, the Latin Testament, Pueriles 
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Confabulationes, Corderius, and School 
Colloquies, after a study of which, with 
the Cato, they will be able to help them- 
selves in the ‘‘purest Latin authors,’’ in- 
cluding Aesop’s Fables, Terence and a 
‘‘ecompetent number of select Epistles; all 
which I have now in hand and indeavor, as 
God affords me opportunity, to finish, 
according to my agreement with the com- 
pany of Stationers.’’ 

The final justification for the system of 
texts with translation is given in words 
which present a vivid picture of the school : 


I think it is as profitable for a child, having had 
his lessons once construed to him, or not at all, to 
learn how to construe perfectly by a book, as by 
his master often telling him, who perhaps some- 
times chides him, because he doth no better re- 
member. And the poor boy, therefore, to fasten it 
the better in his memory by the sense, makes use 
of his own weak shifts, to scribble the word, which 
he conceives, but is not yet sure, his Master told 
him, in the margin of his book. . . . 

These helps are so far from making children to 
truant it, that they exceedingly increase in them a 
desire to their Books, and make them continually 
in schooltime at least, to busie themselves about 
them. For, 1, they take away those dulling dis- 
heartenings, that do usually befall children, when 
they are put to get a lesson the meaning of which 
they do not understand; who, when others forbear 
to tell them and their own contrivances to help 
themselves fail, do presently despair of what they 
are about, and look no further after it. 2. The 
writing, imitating, examining and doing other 
things for the improvement of their lessons, will af- 
ford them little time to be idle; whereas when Boys, 
have no more to do but that everyday task of 
construing and parsing they spend little or no 
time in looking after it, but either betake them- 
selves to some busie chat, or foolish pastime, 
or what is worse, sit sottishly idle in the Schools 
or slip out at the door; and there they do emanare, 
tarry forth, which is properly to truant it, if they 
de not withal commit some egregious misde- 
meanour or other. 


I should be far from the temerity of 
suggesting that a seventeenth century 
schoolmaster could have understood any 
modern pedagogical principles, but in case 
any such conclusion should be drawn from 
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this paper, I may present that same guard 
against criticism that he also used: 


I know it is with Books, as with dishes at a 
Table, where everyone tasteth what he best liketh, 
and some prefer kickshaws before solid meats. 
I ever liked that free law of hospitality, viz.— 
Every Man what he pleaseth; and therefore 
amongst others I only present my dish, and press 
it upon no man’s stomach. And forasmuch as I 
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neither oppose nor prescribe to others, I hope 
none will trouble themselves to oppose, or detract 
from me, but either candidly censure what I thus 
freely communicate, or commit their misdoings to 
the common test. . . . Reader, though, perhaps, this 
may not please thee, it may profit some of thine; 
and therefore, scorn not the tender, from him that 
hath often profest himself, and now subscribes, 
that he is thus ready to serve thee, and thine. 
(Charles Hool, ‘‘From my School,’’ June 3, 1659.) 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


THE GENEVA SCHOOL OF INTER- 
NATIONAL STUDIES 

Srupents at the sixth session of the Geneva 
School of International Studies, which closed 
on August 30, were this year divided into three 
groups—a seminary of 20 students selected by 
the director, Professor Alfred Zimmern; a 
higher section of 120 students “specially 
equipped to study international problems,” and 
the elementary section, for which no admission 
requirements were necessary. The advanced 
section was in session for the full eight weeks, 
each week being set aside for emphasis on one 
aspect of the problems studied: Geography, his- 
tory, economic science, law, sociology, philoso- 
phy and psychology, literature and fine arts, 
political science. There were two lectures each 
day, followed by discussion. 

The lecturers *in the advanced course in- 
eluded: The Right Honorable Sir Halford 
Mackinder, P.C., chairman of the Imperial Eco- 
nomie and Shipping Committees, late director 
of the London School of Economies and pro- 
fessor of geography in the University of Lon- 
don; M. Fernand Maurette, head of the research 
division of the International Labor Office; R. 
Coupland, professor of colonial ‘history at Ox- 
ford University; Louis Eisenmann, professor of 
Slavonie history and civilization in the Univer- 
sity of Paris; Otto Hoetzsch, professor of east 
European history, University of Berlin; J. 
Maynard Keynes, late of the British Treasury, 
author of the “Economie Consequences of the 
Peace”; M. J. Bonn, professor of the Hoch- 


schule fiir Politik and of the Handelshoch- 


schule, Berlin; Jacques Rueff, of the Statistical 
Institute of the University of Paris and mem- 
ber of the financial and economic section of the 
Secretariat of the League of Nations; J. L. 


Brierly, professor of international law at Ox- 
ford University; René Cassin, of the University 
of Paris, late professor of international law in 
the University of Lille; Sir John Fisher Wil- 
liams, K.C., British legal adviser of the Repara- 
tions Commission; W. Haas, professor at the 
Technische Hochschule, Charlottenburg, and at 
the Hochschule fiir Politik, Berlin; Lewis Mum- 
ford, New York City; G. de Reynold, professor 
of French literature, University of Berne; Sen- 
ator Vermeylen, professor of fine arts and 
Flemish literature, University of Ghent; R. W. 
Livingstone, vice-chancellor, University of Bel- 
fast, Northern Ireland; Jean Wohl, professor 
of philosophy in the University of Besancon; 
Senator de Brouckére, professor in the Free 
University of Brussels; Dr. Ernst Jaeckh, 
founder of the Hochschule fiir Politik, Berlin. 


FASCISM AND ITALIAN EDUCATION 


An Associated Press despatch from Rome 
reads as follows: “Fascism is the sole political 
force drawing breath in Italian universities to- 
day, as a result of an order promulgated by 
Augusto Turati, secretary of the Fascist party. 

“No professor may teach in the higher schools 
in Italy unless he is approved by the Fascist 
party and given a tessera, a little booklet on 
the order of a passport. And this tessera is 
not given unless the instructor declares him- 
self in full accord with the principles of Musso- 
lini’s government. 

“In line with the Fascist policy of organizing 
individuals into groups, the professors must 
enroll themselves in small bodies, over each of 
which a leader is placed. 

“The Fascist newspapers say that although 
attacks may be made on the order by liberals 
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abroad, the universities of Italy will emerge 
the better for it. 


The liberal university, where existed the great- 
est coquetry of intellectual liberty, socialism and 
philosophy; where one could teach anti-clericalism, 
anti-colonialism, renunciation, anti-militarism and 
the like; the university where one admired more 
freely the professor opposing the state than the 
orthodox professor; in which the ‘‘right of lazi- 
ness’’ of the students corresponded to the right of 
every single professor of exhibiting his own ethics, 
his own irreligion, his own politics—certainly this 
university ought to die. 


“The Fascist seeretary’s order begins: 


In my capacity as secretary of the party I as- 
sume the direct organization of the professors, free 
teachers and assistant instructors of Fascist uni- 
versities, the most important category of studies 
efficaciously operating in the kingdom, with the 
definite intention of giving them a solid and har- 
monic organization according to the principles and 
the necessity of Fascism. 


“Turati assigns to the professors two fields 
of activity. The first is in the university, where 
they are to study the best means for carrying 
on lectures, examinations and the academic life. 
The second field is in the Fascist federations or 
organizations. He says: 


In the Fascist federations the university profes- 
sors will carry the precious contribution of their 
wisdom; the organizations of the party ought to 
utilize these comrades who by the most difficult dis- 
cipline have become learned savants. Publications, 
conferences, lectures, conventions, all the intel- 
lectual activity of the party ought to be done di- 
rectly and with the collaboration of the university 
professors, who ought to find in the new organiza- 
tion the realization of their personality. 


INDIAN CHILDREN AND THE PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS 

WHenreveR Indian children ean find places in 
public schools, according to instructions that 
have been sent out from the Department of 
the Interior to superintendents and supervisors 
in the Indian Service, they are to attend such 
schools instead of those institutions throughout 
the west that have been created especially for 
the purpose of educating them. 

Indian children applying for enrolment in 
Indian schools this fall will be required to fill 
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out a questionnaire which furnishes a picture 
of the home situation, family resources, dis- 
tance from public school, nature of that school, 
and reasons for not attending it. If it appears 
that the child should go to the public school it 
is not to be admitted into the Indian school. 

This principle has been applied in the past in 
certain localities, but under the policy of Sec- 
retary Wilbur, who holds that closer contact 
with the whites and assimilation should be the 
guiding policy of the department, it is to be 
more rigorously enforced. In the State of 
Oklahoma, 60 per cent. of Indian children are 
in public schools, and it is held that equal or 
greater percentages of them might attend these 
schools in many other communities. 

In California, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Michi- 
gan, Montana, Washington and Oregon, for in- 
stance, the Indian population is generally quite 
intimately mixed with the whites. The schools 
of the whites are within reach of many Indians. 
Under the circumstances it is held, in fact, to be 
uneconomical that the money of the taxpayer 
should be spent in maintaining separate insti- 
tutions for them. 

The department believes that it would be 
much better for the Indian child if he should 
attend public school. In those schools he would 
come constantly in contact with white children 
and would learn much of their ways and phi- 
losophy of life. He would learn how to get 
along as a member of the dominant civilization. 
It is hoped that he would absorb the white man’s 
idea of work and money-making. When his 
education was completed he would be as ready 
as is the white boy to go out in the world and 
earn a living. 

In the Indian boarding school the Indian 
child lives entirely apart from the whites. In 
his home background there is no understanding 
of a modern world and how to get along in it 
and little of this is gained in an institutional 
school. When the young Indian emerges from 
such a school he is not nearly as able to get 
along in a world dominated by the whites as he 
would be if he had been in contact with them 
for ten years in public schools. 

An example of the sort of reservations that 
will be affected by this order is that of the 
Omaha Indians in Nebraska. There are some 
1,600 Omahas who have been allotted fertile 
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farm lands in eastern Nebraska. They own 
tracts of 50 acres to 100 acres apiece. Most 
of them have good houses in which to live and 
incomes from their lands which they do not 
farm themselves but lease to white men. Prac- 
tically all of them speak English. Ninety per 
cent. of the members of the tribe live within 
four miles of the town of Macy with modern 
grade and high schools. There are public 
schools in the farm country in which they live. 
They are as able to take care of their children 
and educate them as is any other group of 
Americans similarly situated. There would 
seem to be no reason why special provision 
should be made to board and clothe their chil- 
dren in separate schools where the result in 
practical education is much less than it would 
be if they stayed at home. 


A SURVEY OF HIGHER EDUCATION IN 
MONTANA 


Tue survey of higher education in Montana 
submitted to the State Board of Education con- 
tains, according to Montana Education, the fol- 
lowing conclusions: 


1, State taxes in Montana are exceptionally low 
and are a smaller percentage of the total taxes 
than in any other of the twelve Northwest and 
Rocky Mountain States. Compared to developed 
resources the state tax burden is also less than in 
any other of the twelve States considered. 

2. On the basis of population and developed re- 
sources Montana expends from state revenues for 
the maintenance of higher education less than the 
average of the four typical mid-western states and 
about one third less than the average of the twelve 
Northwest and Rocky Mountajn States. 

3. Expenditures from state revenues in Mon- 
tana for the maintenance of higher education per 
student enrolled are 10 per cent. under the average 
of the twelve Northwest and Rocky Mountain 
States and under the average of the four typical 
mid-western states. 

4. Enrolment in Montana public high schools 
compared with population is 15 per cent. above 
the Northwest and Rocky Mountain average. 
However, enrolment in the University of Montana 
compared with population is 18 per cent. below the 
Northwest and Rocky Mountain average and com- 
pared with public high-school enrolment is 24 
per cent. below the average. But the increase in 
public high-school enrolment from 1919-20 to 
1925-26 compared with population is 46 per cent. 
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while the average increase for the Northwest and 
Rocky Mountain States is only 32 per cent. These 
facts are significant in relation to the future 
growth of the University of Montana, since’ the 
enrolment in comparison to population and to 
public high-school enrolment will doubtless in- 
crease rapidly to at least the average of the 
Northwest and Rocky Mountain States, 

5. The increase in enrolment of regular session 
collegiate students of all the institutions of the 
University of Montana for the year 1927-28 over 
1919-20, when conditions tecessitated the passage 
of the present maintenance tax of 1} mills, is 
110 per cent. State appropriations for mainte- 
nance during the same period have increased 76.8 
per cent. and the total income only 72.5 per cent. 


THE OPENING OF THE BOSTON 
SCHOOLS 


AccorDING to the Boston Evening Transcript, 
exact figures can not be given in regard to at- 
tendance in the public schools by the office of 
the superintendent, Dr. Jeremiah E. Burke, as 
all children do not appear at the first session, 
but the estimate of day pupils is 131,000. For 
the evening classes, more than 13,000 have en- 
rolled, making a total of 144,000. 

The teaching force this year includes 4,500 
men and women. There are also fifty-eight 
school physicians and six supervising physicians 
under the direction of Dr. John A. Ciconi and 
fifty-eight school nurses and four supervisors 
in the health department. The recently ap- 
pointed eye specialist and ear specialists will 
have their headquarters at the Horace Mann 
School building in Roxbury, Miss Mabel Ellery 
Adams, principal, which is opened for its first 
full year as the home of the school for the deaf. 

Among the official changes is that of Patrick 
T. Campbell, former headmaster of the Public 
Latin School, who is now an assistant superin- 
tendent of schools. 

Edward C. Emerson has been named acting 
director of the department of manual art until 
a successor to C. Edward Newell, recently ap- 
pointed state director of art education and prin- 
cipal of the Massachusetts School of Art, is ap- 
pointed. 

Miss Sarah A. Lyons has assumed office on 
the board of examiners and Mary H. Healey 
and Margaret A. Nichols are now assistant di- 
rectors of the department of practice and 
training. 
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Edward M. McDonough, head of the boys’ 
division at the continuation school, takes office 
as assistant director of evening schools. 

New headmasters are William H. J. Kennedy, 
principal, Boston Teachers College; Joseph L. 
Powers, headmaster, Public Latin School, and 
Miss Alice M. Twigg, Dorchester High School 
for Girls. William F. Linehan is the new 
Teachers College dean. New elementary school- 
masters are the Misses Ona I. Nolan, Franklin 
district head; Anne R. Mohan, Chapman dis- 
trict, and Leroy K. Houghton, Francis Park- 
man district, transferred from the Chapman 
district. 

During the summer the school buildings were 
all renovated under the direction of the School- 
house Commission. 


THE SECOND SEASON OF SCHOOL 
RADIO CONCERTS 

Water Damroscu’s second season of radio 
concerts for schools and colleges is scheduled to 
open on October 11, under the auspices of the 
National Broadeasting Company. The success 
of last year’s series has resulted in a decision to 
inerease the area over which the concerts are 
broadeast. M. H. Aylesworth, president of the 
National Broadeasting Company, has announced 
that the company’s entire two networks, cover- 
ing some sixty stations, will be hooked up. 

This will make it possible for the programs 
to be heard by nearly every community east of 
the Rocky Mountains. It is expected that the 
estimated total of two million children listening 
in to the series last year will be doubled during 
the season of 1929-30. The concerts will be 
known as the NBC Musie Appreciation Hour. 

Following last year’s general plan there will 
be four series of concerts graded from the third 
grade through the high schools and colleges. 
Each series will include twelve programs. There 
will, however, be a change in the order in which 
the series are given. Series A for children in 
the third and fourth grades, and series B for 
grades five and six will be presented on the same 
Friday. On alternate Fridays series C for the 
seventh, eighth and ninth grades and series D 
for the high schools and colleges will be given. 

Mr. Damrosch, during his past few months’ 
stay at his summer home in Bar Harbor, has 
worked out entirely new programs for the four 
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series. He has also prepared a teachers’ man- 
ual of questions and answers, similar to the one 
used last year to supplement the broadeast. 
The purpose of these questions is to help the 
pupils to express their impressions of the con- 
certs in words and to stimulate their imagina- 
tion. An effort will be made to answer all ques- 
tions and requests for information sent to the 
National Broadcasting Company in relation to 
the series. Mr. Damrosch’s assistant, Ernest La 
Prace, is in charge of this. 

The enthusiasm with which the country at 
large received Mr. Damrosch’s concerts last year 
is shown by the fact that he received nearly fifty 
thousand letters from children, from their par- 
ents, from teachers and principals. These let- 
ters showed that the concerts were being heard 
in thousands of country schools as well as those 
in the larger cities. In some cities the entire 
school system was equipped with a radio. New 
Orleans reported that thirty per cent. of its 
pupils listened in. In New York more than 
three hundred schools heard the programs each 
week. Kansas City and St. Louis also coop- 
erated on an ambitious scale. “The response 
has both touched and reassured me,” says Mr. 
Damrosch. “In fact it looks like a gigantic 
awakening to music on the part of the entire 
country.” 

ACTIVITIES OF THE SOCIAL STUDIES 
INVESTIGATION 

THE investigation of history and other social 
studies in the schools, sponsored by the Amer- 
ican Historical Association, is vested in a com- 
mission on direction, the members of which are: 


Frank S. Ballou, superintendent of schools, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Charles A. Beard, New Milford, Conn. 

Isaiah Bowman, American Geographical Society. 

Ada Comstock, Radcliffe College. 

George S. Counts, Teachers College, Columbia 
University. 

Guy Stanton Ford, University of Minnesota. 

Evarts B. Greene, Columbia University. 

Ernest Horn, University of Iowa. 

Henry Johnson, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity. 

W. E. Lingelbach, University of Pennsylvania. 

Leon C. Marshall, The Johns Hopkins University. 

Charles E. Merriam, University of Chicago. 

Jesse H. Newlon, director, Lincoln School, New 

York City. 
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Jesse F. Steiner, Tulane University. 
A. C. Krey, chairman, University of Minnesota. 


The executive committee for the present year 
includes: A. C. Krey, who is also serving as 
director of the investigation, Charles E. Mer- 
riam, and Jesse H. Newlon. 

Funds were made available through a grant 
from the Carnegie Foundation in March, 1929, 
and active work was started at once. 

Professor Edgar Dawson, of Hunter College, 
has assisted the director in getting the work of 
the investigation started. Special investigations 
of an exploratory nature have been conducted 
by E. P. Smith, New York State Education De- 
partment; Miss Bessie L. Pierce, formerly of 
University of Iowa, now of University of Chi- 
eago, and Miss Lena C. Van Bibber, State Nor- 
mal School, Towson, Maryland. 

For the current academic year the investiga- 
tion has obtained the assistance of Professor 
Truman L. Kelley, Stanford University, who 
has consented to serve as technical adviser on 
tests and measurements. W. G. Kimmel, for- 
merly supervisor of social studies, New York 
State Education Department, will serve as ex- 
ecutive secretary of the staff. 

The officers wish to express their gratitude to 
the many school administrators and teachers 
who have already generously cooperated. They 
wish also to announce their intention to invite 
many others to help in the activities of the in- 
vestigation during the current year. More ade- 
quate acknowledgment of assistance will be 
made at the annual meeting of the American 
Historical Association. 


THE HARVARD SCHOOL OF CITY 
PLANNING | 
A Scnoot or Crry PLanninG, the first in this 
country, will be founded at Harvard University 
this fall with the aid of the Rockefeller Foun- 


dation. Plans for the school are almost com- 
plete, and call for an organization similar to 
that of the school of landscape architecture and 
the sehool of architecture, and housed with these 
schools in Robinson Hall and in the old Fogg 
Museum. 

The regional plan of New York, financed by 
the Russell Sage Foundation, which has gained 
the attention of the public in recent years with 
its researches and recommendations for the de- 
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velopment of the territory surrounding the city, 
has brought the subject of city planning te the 
fore in the public mind. But city planning is 
no new subject to students in Harvard Univer- 
sity. It is because of the long experience of 
Harvard with the subject that the grant for the 
foundation of the new school has come to that 
university. 

A chair of regional planning, given to Har- 
vard by Mr. James F. Curtis at the end of the 
last academic year in memory of Charles D. 
Norton, who inspired the regional plan of New 
York, and presided over its early developments, 
will be the nucleus about which the new school 
will be formed. No incumbent for the chair has 
yet been named. 

The new school will be a graduate profes- 
sional school, coordinate with the present 
schools of architecture and landscape architec- 
ture. The function of the school will be not 
only to train men to be professional city plan- 
ners, but to give a sound conception of city 
planning to men who are going to be architects, 
landseape architects, engineers or leaders in 
various public endeavors, so that they may be 
efficient cooperators in the comprehensive field 
of city planning. Also the school hopes to help 
many other people to be more useful members 
of the community as voters or as city officials 
or in their every-day life. 

The carrying on of research, and the publica- 
tion of information directly useful in city and 
regional planning, will be among the principal 
activities of the school. Those who are spon- 
soring its foundation feel that one of its great- 
est values will be the opportunity it offers the 
community to secure information on the com- 
plex subjects which must be considered in form- 
ing and carrying out a regional plan. 

That Harvard should be the seat of a school 
of city planning is regarded as natural by those 
who have watched the evolution of this subject 
at the university. In 1909 special instruction 
in the principles of city planning was an- 
nounced and given by the faculty of the school 
of landscape architecture. In 1923 an option 
in city planning was established in the school 
of landscape architecture leading to the degree 
of master in landscape architecture in the spe- 
cially designated field of city planning. 

For those who chose this option the school 
laid down a course of study which ineluded sub- 
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jects taken by those pursuing the ordinary cur- 
riculum in landseape architecture, with the ad- 
dition of courses in city planning design, plant- 
ing design of public areas, the principles of city 
planning with reference to the history, elements 
and examples of that subject, the principles of 
regional, state and national planning, and some 
of the valuable courses offered by Harvard in 
allied fields, such as the course offered by the 
department of social ethics in the housing prob- 
lem and the social aspects of town planning. A 
thesis in design was required of each candidate. 
this course has been strengthened from year to 
year up to the present time. Special lectures 
have been given by men prominent in the law, 
tax research, city government, real estate de- 
velopment and other subjects allied to the new 
study. Twelve such lectures were a required 
part of the course on the principles of city 
planning during 1928-29. 

It is now proposed to improve the technical 
instruction and to broaden even further the 
seope of this study. Other courses which might 
be chosen to suit the needs of students in city 
planning as general education or specific prepa- 
ration for their work will be arranged with the 
cooperation of other departments of Harvard 
University, and the student will be enabled to 
secure the assistance of experts in allied fields. 
Professors of fine arts, history, economic his- 
tory, government, particularly municipal and 
state government, public finance and public 
utilities will open to the students of the new 
school their courses which bear upon city plan- 
ning or carry further in some specific direction 
the education of each student according to his 
particular needs. The faculties of engineering, 
education, law, the school of public health, the 
graduate school of business administration, and 
of course the schools of architecture ana of 
landscape architecture offer courses which con- 
tribute to the work of the new school. 


CONVOCATION OF THE UNIVERSITY 
OF THE STATE OF NEW YORK 
GoverRNoR FRANKLIN D. Roosevert will be 
one of the speakers at the sixty-fifth eonvoca- 
tion of the University of the State of New York 
which will be held in Albany on October 17 and 
18. Governor Roosevelt will speak on “The 
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State’s Interest in Education” at the session 
on Thursday evening, October 17, which will be 
devoted to a celebration of the twenty-fifth 
anniversary of the unification of the Univer- 
sity of the State of New York and the State 
Department of Public Instruction. 

Three sessions will be held—one on Thursday 
evening and two on Friday. The general theme 
of the convocation will be “The Individual.” 

The subject to be considered in the session 
of Thursday evening will be “The Individual 
and the State.” In addition to Governor Roose- 
velt, speakers will be Dr. Nicholas Murray But- 
ler, president of Columbia University, and Dr. 
A. Lawrence Lowell, president of Harvard Uni- 
versity. President Butler will trace the prog- 
ress in education in New York state since the 
university and the department were unified in 
1904. The presiding officer at this session will 
be former Governor Horace White. 

The session on Friday morning will be de- 
voted to “Individual Guidance.” Speakers will 
be Dr. Arthur L. Jones, of the University of 
Pennsylvania; Dr. Marion Coats, president of 
Sarah Lawrence Junior College; Dr. Stuart A. 
Courtis, of the University of Michigan, and Dr. 
Thomas E. Finegan, president of Eastman 
Teaching Films, Inc., of Rochester. 

“The Adjustment of Schools to the Indi- 
vidual” will be the subject of the session on 
Friday afternoon. Addresses will be given by 
Carleton W. Washburne, superintendent of 
schools of Winnetka, Ill.; Helen Parkhurst, 
principal of the Dalton Academy in New York 
City, and Harold Rugg, of the Lincoln School 
in New York City. 

The convocation committee consists of the 
following: Walter Guest Kellogg, board of 
regents, chairman; Ernest C. Hartwell, presi- 
dent, State Teachers Association, vice-chairman ; 
Dr. Frank P. Graves, James Sullivan, George 
M. Wiley, J. Cayee Morrison, and Lewis A. 
Wilson, Education Department; M. Smith 
Thomas, president of the Associated Academic 
Principals; R. S. Jewett, president of the 
Associated School Boards and Trustees; Robert 
M. MacNanght, president of the State Asso- 
ciation of District Superintendents; Harry W. 
Langworthy, president of the Council of Super- 
intendents, and Randolph T. Congdon, principal 
of the Normal School at Potsdam. 
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EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


Worrn McCuovre, superintendent of schools 
at Seattle, Washington, has been appointed 
professor of elementary school administration 
in the State Teachers College, Buffalo, New 
York. 


Dr. Marcus Wuire, for thirty-five years 
principal of the State Normal School of New 
Britain, Connecticut, has tendered his resigna- 
tion. 


Dr. Frank C. Tovton has been appointed 
vice-president of the University of Southern 
California. This makes the executive officers at 
Southern California to consist of Dr. R. B. von 
KleinSmid, appointed president in 1921; War- 
ren B. Bovard, appointed vice-president in 1927 
(comptroller since 1920, also secretary of the 
board of trustees), and Dr. Touton, who came 
as professor of education in 1922, was ap- 
pointed director of educational research and 
service in 1927 and appointed vice-president in 
1929. 


Dr. Kart S. Lasuury, of the Institute of 
Juvenile Research, Chicago, president this year 
of the American Psychological Association, will 
become professor of psychology at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago on October 1. 


New members of the teaching staff of the 
University of Southern California include Dr. 
William M. Marston, professor of psychology, 
and Dr. Lewis Dillon Roberts, professor of 
physical chemistry. 


Joun B. GrirrinG, instructor in psychology 
and sociology at the San Bernardino Valley 
Junior College, was recently elected president 
of the institution to sueceed George H. Jantzen. 
Mr. Jantzen had been president of the college 
since the district was organized three years ago 
and resigned to enter business. 


Dr. Watter L. Linate, president-elect of 
Davidson College, has arrived and has taken up 
his work as active head of the college. 


Dr. Joun Grier Hissen, president of Prince- 
ton University, returned from Europe on Sep- 
tember 9. He went to England to make an 
address at the dinner of the American Society 
of London on July 4, on which occasion Am- 
bassador Charles G. Dawes was the toastmaster. 


After leaving London, Dr. and Mrs. Hibben 
motored through Brittany. 


THe REVEREND Dr. LanceLor RipLey PHELPS 
has resigned the provostship of Oriel College, 
Oxford. Dr. Phelps, who first became a fellow 
of Oriel in 1879, has held the provostship since 
1914. He was educated at Charterhouse and 
Oriel, and is a member of the governing body 
of his old school. 


Miss May Trumper, for twelve years state 
superintendent of schools in Montana, has been 
appointed head of the department of rural edu- 
cation, which will be opened this autumn at the 
New York State Normal School at Geneseo. 


Dr. Oscar V. BruMuey, professor of veter- 
inary surgery, director of veterinary clinies and 
secretary of the college of veterinary medicine 
in the Ohio State University, has been appointed 
dean of the college of veterinary medicine to 
succeed Dr. David S. White, who has resigned 
after serving for thirty-six years. 


Proressor NELSON CouRTLAND Brown has 
been appointed acting dean of the New York 
State College of Forestry to succeed the late 
Dean Franklin Moon who had held the office 
of dean for nine years. Professor Brown has 
been head of the department of forest utilization 
since 1911, with the exception of 1917 to 1921 
when he was a member of the United States 
Trade Commission in Europe, served in the 
army in France and acted as a consultant to 
the Republic of Czechoslovakia. He graduated 
from Yale in 1906 and from the Yale Forest 
School in 1908. 


Proressor T. Eart Suuuincer, professor of 
sociology, has resumed his duties in the Uni- 
versity of Omaha after an absence of nearly 
two years during which time he completed the 
work for the Ph.D. degree at the University of 
Missouri. He has been made dean of the schoo] 
of social science and director of an institute for 
research in the social sciences that has been 
established in the university. 


Proressor Ausert E. Avey, of the Ohio 
State University, will be during the coming 
academic year visiting professor of philosophy 
at the University of Pittsburgh. 
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THE school of edueation of the University of 
Southern California opens with four new mem- 
bers on its faculty. These are Dr. Norman 
Fenton, Dr. Theodore L. Scholtz, Mrs. Faye 
Adams and O. T. Doran. 


A. A. Appiecats, of Baker University, Bald- 
win, Kansas, will become head of the depart- 
ment of printing and rural journalism at South 
Dakota State College to succeed C. D. Byrne, 
who resigned to take a similar position at 
Oregon. 

Dr. AMry VANDENBOSCH, professor of polit- 
ical science at the University of Kentucky, left 
last week on a world tour, under the auspices 
of the Social Science Research Council of New 
York City, during which time he will study the 
Dutch colonial policy. He is away from the 
university on a one-year leave of absence and 
will return to Lexington in the fall of 1930. 


L. R. Grecory has been elected superinten- 
dent of schools at Louisville, Ky., to succeed 
B. W. Hartley. In 1926, Mr. Gregory went to 
Louisville as director of the local bureau of re- 
search. In 1927, while retaining the director- 
ship of the bureau, he was elected assistant 
superintendent in charge of the high schools. 


E. A. O’Dett, formerly superintendent of 
schools at Jerseyville, Indiana, has joined the 
faculty of Indiana University. 


Joun Sparco, of East Orange, has been 
elected to succeed Mr. E. M. Townsend as as- 
sistant commissioner of education of New 
Jersey. 


Cuartes E. McCorkte was recently elected 
superintendent of schools at Morgantown, West 
Virginia. Mr. McCorkle has had fifteen years’ 
experience as superintendent of schools, the last 
ten years of which have been spent at Kenmore. 
Previous to that he had completed three years 
of service at Ironton. 


Joun H. Dyer, principal of the high school, 
has been appointed to succeed the late Rhys 
Powell as superintendent of the schools of 
Seranton, Pennsylvania, at a salary of $6,500. 


Dr. W. C. McGinnis has been appointed as- 
sistant superintendent of the schools of Perth 
Amboy, New Jersey, until February 1 when he 
will sueceed to the superintendency. Dr. Me- 
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Ginnis has been superintendent at Chelsea, 
Fitchburg and Revere. 


James E. Tuistie, of Somerville, Massachu- 
setts, has been elected principal of the Phillips 
Junior High School at Wellesley. Mr. Thistle 
was formerly principal of the Northwestern 
Junior High School at Somerville. 


Kenneto L. Heston, of the University of 
Chicago, has become director of character edu- 
eation in the schools of Pontiac. 


Miss Fiorence E. Leapserrer, principal of 
the Trade School for Girls, Boston, has sent in 
her resignation after a long term of service 
which began as assistant in the Roxbury High 
School. Miss Rebecca Anslow, for many years 
Miss Leadbetter’s assistant in charge of place- 
ment, is now head of the school. 


Rosert S. Lynp has been appointed perma- 
nent secretary of the Social Science Research 
Council. 

THe HonoraBLe Wituiam E. Brock, chair- 
man of the board of trustees of the University 
of Chattanooga, has been appointed by the gov- 
ernor of Tennessee to fill out the unexpired 
term of the late United States Senator Lawrence 
D. Tyson. 


PrincipaL Cartos B. Exuis, of the High 
Sehool of Commerce, Springfield, Massachu- 
setts, is a candidate for mayor of the city. 


‘A wiRELEss to the New York Times says: 
“Anatole Lunacharsky has been relieved of his 
post as Russian Commissar of Education ‘at his 
own request’ and has been succeeded by Andrei 
Bubnof, who stamped out the Kronstadt revolt 
in 1920, for which Bubnof received the high 
Order of the Red Flag. M. Bubnof is 46 years 
old and has been a Bolshevik since he was 20, 
for which reason he did not finish the Moscow 
School of Agriculture. One of the original 
members of the Supreme Military Council, to 
which he still belongs, M. Bubnof played a big 
part in the Russian civil war, organizing wild 
bands of Red partisans. Since 1924 he has been 
director of the Red Army’s political department 
and editor of the general staff’s organ, Red Star. 
His twelve years in the Red Army have fitted 
M. Bubnof for the Commissariat of Education, 
for which M. Lunacharsky’s liberal leanings 
quite unfitted him in the present phase of the 
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Russian revolution. M. Lunacharsky has ac- 
cepted the subordinate post of president of the 
committee of scientific educational institutions.” 


Dr. Francis H. J. Pavut, principal of the 
De Witt Clinton High School, New York City, 
died on September 9 at the age of fifty-two 
years. The New York Times writes: “Dr. Paul 
held an eminent place among his fellow edu- 
eators.: He was a former president of the High 
School Principals’ Association, was for four 
years president of the board of governors of 
the Schoolmasters’ Club and for a like period 
president of the Evening High School Teachers’ 
Association. He was chairman of the commit- 
tee on organization of the City-Wide Teachers’ 
Association, of the Doctors of Pedagogy of New 
York University and of the Teachers’ Travel 
League. Among his other offices he was a di- 
rector of the Public Schools Athletic League 
and the New York University Alumni Federa- 
tion. He was a charter member of the New 
York Society for the Scientific Study of Edu- 
cation. At De Witt Clinton High School he 
developed an unusual esprit de corps among 
the boys. He allowed them large powers of 


self-government, and aided them toward their 
careers by a carefully prepared system of voca- 
tional guidance.” 


Sir Epwarp Maunpe THompson, principal li- 
brarian and secretary of the British Museum 
and from 1888 to 1909 the chief executive offi- 
cer, died on September 15 at the age of eighty- 
nine years. Sir Edward was distinguished for 
his work as paleographer. 


In order to make the annual conference pro- 
gram of the Child Study Association of America 
for the year 1929-30 more readily available to 
members and friends in all parts of New York 
City, one-day conferences have been planned in 
Manhattan, the Bronx and Brooklyn. The 
Bronx Conference will be held on October 16, 
at the Hotel Concourse Plaza; the Brooklyn 
Conference on October 22, at the Leverich Tow- 
ers and the Manhattan Conference on October 
29, at the Hotel Pennsylvania. These confer- 
ences will deal with the parent education move- 
ment, the mental hygiene of family relation- 
ships, health and physical development, the 
Child Study Association and the parent educa- 
tion movement and research in child develop- 
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ment. The annual program of lectures and 
conferences is offered to active members of the 
association. Speakers on the season’s program 
will be leaders in the field from all over the 
world. Study group registration will be held 
from November 6 to 8 at headquarters with the 
groups beginning on November 11. These 
groups meet weekly for fifteen consecutive meet- 
ings. Further information and complete pro- 
gram showing study groups throughout the 
United States, Canada and many foreign coun- 
tries can be obtained from the secretary, Child 
Study Association, 54 West 74th Street, New 
York, N. Y. 


Tue Honorable Chase 8. Osborn, of Sault 
Ste. Marie, Mich., former governor of that 
state and a graduate of Purdue University, has 
given to Purdue 5,200 acres of timber land in 
the northern peninsula of Michigan, valued at 
about $200,000. The use of the funds derived 
from the benefaction is left entirely to the dis- 
eretion of the university board of trustees. 


AppicaTion has been made in Trenten for 
a charter for a group of unit colleges through- 
out the New Jersey metropolitan area to be 
known as Trinity University. The incorpora- 
tors are Frederick W. Roe, Brooklyn, N. Y.; 
Walter Koempel, Essex Falls, N. J., and 
Stephen L. Mershon, Montclair, N. J. Mr. 
Mershon, president of the Symes Foundation 
of New York, which has been making a survey 
of the educational needs of the metropolitan 
section, said several “substantial interests” are 
behind the project. The university, it was 
said, will be a non-sectarian institution in which 
no denominational interests are represented. 


Action to foreclose a mortgage of $203,000 
against Des Moines University, closed in the 
spring after the student riot, has been filed in 
Federal Court, and a receiver has been ap- 
pointed for the property. Trustees of the in- 
stitution have announced that the school would 
be discontinued, because the District Court had 
granted an injunction preventing the board 
from interfering with the management of the 
school. The court order was obtained when it 
was learned the trustees had dismissed the entire 
faculty. 


Girrs amounting to $410,000 have been made 
to two institutions for crippled children affili- 
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ated with the University of Chicago and op- 
erated under its medical guidance. The Chicago 
Home for Destitute and Crippled Children, 
which will shortly be housed in buildings con- 
tiguous to the university clinics, has received 
$350,000 under the will of the late Dr. Fréderick 
B. Skillman, of Oak Park. Mrs. James N. 
Raymond, of Chicago, has given $60,000 to the 
Country Home for Convalescent Children for 
the erection of the “James Nelson and Anna 
Louis Raymond” building on the home’s prop- 
erty at Prince’s Crossing, Illinois. 


Mr. Hoover has become impressed with 
the lack of educational advantages for children 
in the sparsely settled regions on the head- 
waters of the Rapidan River in the Blue Ridge 
Mountains. He has promised to become chair- 
man of a national committee to raise funds for 
the purpose. It is expected that $1,200 will be 
needed to erect a school building. Besides 
planning personally to head the committee 
which will raise the fund to build the school- 
house, Mr. Hoover has undertaken to aid the 
local committee in its consultation with Vir- 
ginia State authorities with a view to obtaining 
a teacher. 


OvTaGAMig County, WisconsIN, has devel- 
oped under the direction of County Superin- 
tendent A. G. Meating what is believed to be 
the first attempt to provide supervised music in- 
struction for rural children. The musie pro- 
gram was started last year. Fifty-nine schools 
were enrolled. This year fifty-seven of the 
original number reenrolled and twenty-five new 
schools have subscribed to the service. The plan 
ealls for a weekly visit of the music supervisor. 
A half-hour musie lesson is taught. Teacher 
and pupils are instructed by the supervisor. 
During the week the room teacher: carries on 
the drill work outlined by the supervisor. At 
the next visit the supervisor tests on the work 
assigned and develops the new lesson. As a re- 
sult of last year’s work, a music festival was 
held at Appleton, the county seat, as a feature 
of the school board convention. A chorus of 
1,000 children on the stage at one time demon- 
strated ability to read notes, participate in 
group singing, part singing and rhythmic exer- 
cises. The success of the first year was such 
that a new music unit is being organized. The 
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service this year. 


On the recommendation of Dr. William J. 
Cooper, U. S. Commissioner of Education, a 
new industrial school will be established for the 
benefit of the natives of Alaska. There were 
five proposals as to the location of this school, 
Shoemaker, Saxman, Metlakatla, Mason Home- 
stead and Klawock. A schedule of points to be 
considered with relative ratings was set up and 
the award went to the locality which made the 
highest score. The industrial school at Shoe- 
maker Bay will be the fourth of its kind in 
Alaska. The others are White Mountain school 
on Norton Sound, next door to Russia; Kana- 
kanak school on Briston Bay, just around the 
elbow of Alaska, and Eklutna, on Cooks Inlet 


near the terminus of the Alaska Railroad. 


THE public-school teachers of Buffalo, New 
York, according to the School Board Journal, 
will begin the new school year of 1929-30 with 
an increase in their salaries. The new salary 
schedule which affects all public-school teachers 
was adopted by the Buffalo board of educa- 
tion and became effective on July 1, 1929. The 
new minimum is $100 more than the minimum 
of the old schedule and the new maximum is 
$700 more than the old maximum. In both 
schedules the maximum is reached in eight years. 
Under the old schedule the annual increments 
were $100, and under the new schedule the in- 
erement will be $175 annually. By the pro- 
visions of the new salary schedule an elemen- 
tary teacher starting as a new entrant begins 
at the $1,300 minimum and will reach the 
$2,700 maximum in eight years by means of the 
$175 annual increment. Under the old schedule 
the elementary teacher began at $1,200 and 
reached a maximum of $2,000 in the eight years. 
All present teachers who already are at the 
maximum of the old schedule will reach the new 
maximum of $700 more in four years by means 


of the $175 annually. 


Tue Illinois Joint Committee on Educa- 
tional Legislation consists of the following or- 
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service costs each one-room school $80 for the 
year. A sliding scale of costs provides for 
graded schools owing to lessened travel expense 
of the music supervisors. Two supervisors did 
the work in the 59 rooms last year. Three su- 
pervisors have been employed for the enlarged 
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ganizations: The Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
The League of Women Voters, The Congress 
of Parents and Teachers, The State School 
Board Association, The Women’s Trades Union 
League, The State Teachers Association with the 
Chicago Division, Lake Shore Division, North- 
eastern Division, The Ciucago Principals’ Club, 
The Chicago Women’s Aid, The Woman’s City 
Club of Chicago and The Chicago Woman’s 
Club. The legislative program of the joint 
committee calls for an increase in the state 
distributive fund to $13,000,000, the require- 
ment of higher qualifications for certification 
of the teachers in the state, a minimum of eight 
months per school year and the enforcement 
of the requirement that any person under six- 
teen years of age who applies for a working 
certificate must have at least eighth grade edu- 
cation. At the meeting of the Chicago Branch 
of the American Association of University Wo- 
men it was voted to join forces with the joint 
committee. At the instance of Miss Marion 


Talbot, all four measures advocated by the 
joint committee were endorsed. 


Tue Junior College of Centenary Collegiate 
Institute at Hackettstown, N. J., opened for 
its inaugural term under the presidency of Dr. 
Robert J. Treverrow on September 24. Six 
diversified courses of study, arranged to meet 
the aptitudes of the individual student, will be 
given, including liberal arts, advanced music, 
home economics, art and dramatics, secretarial 
science and social and political science. All 
college courses will be given under the direction 
of a faculty chosen from positions in the lead- 
ing universities and colleges. Dr. H. Graham 
Du Bois, who has been professor of English at 
the Newark College of Engineering for the past 
nine years, will be registrar and professor of 
English and education. Dr. Joseph S. Roucek 
is to be professor of social sciences. He has 
been associated with the department of govern- 
ment of New York University during the past 
year. Physical sciences will be taught by Dr. 
Mildred Adams who has been at Columbia Uni- 
versity for the past six years as a Carnegie 
research assistant. The departments of German 
and Spanish will be headed by Frank A. La 
Motte, who comes from New York University, 
where he has been instructor in German, 
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In response to the request of the William S. ~ 
Fox Movietone Corporation the Alumni Asso- 
ciation of the University of Michigan has sent 
the university’s educational film to the syndi- 
eate for examination and study. The corpora- 
tion is interested in an educational experiment 
on employing talking pictures as a method of 
conveying information. It is with an idea of 
obtaining an adequate background as a basis 
for the experiment that the Alumni Association 
has been requested to submit the film. The 
picture is an accurate representation of univer- 
sity life both in a social and scholastic way, 
and presents a comprehensive survey of most of 
the departments and laboratories of the univer- 
sity, thereby affording a simple method of ob- 
taining knowledge concerning the systems 
employed there. The film has been shown to 
alumni groups, high schools, and commercial 
houses over the country, and has even traveled 
to some of the outlying provinces, including the 
Philippine Islands. 


THE annual report for 1928 of the British 
Ministry of Labor states that the number of 
boys and girls between the ages of 14 and 18 
available for employment has been gradually 
falling, in consequence of the falling birth-rate 
both before, and still more during, the war. 
Since July, 1925, the number of boys insured 
has fallen by about 7,000; on the other hand, 
the number of girls insured has risen by 14,000, 
in spite of a reduction of 29,000 in the number 
of girls between the ages of 14 and 18 available 
for employment. These figures illustrate the 
increasing tendency for girls to enter employ- 
ment after leaving school; of the girls who left 
publie elementary schools in England and 
Wales in the school year 1927-28, after attain- 
ing the age of 14, as many as 73.5 per cent. in- 
tended to take up employment outside their 
homes. As in the year 1927, the percentage of 
unemployment in 1928 among insured juveniles 
was far lower than among adult insured per- 
sons (3.6 against 11.4). Juvenile unemploy- 
ment, however, even more than adult unemploy- 
ment, is a “black spot” problem, and is really 
only serious in the distressed areas: in some 
parts of the country, indeed, there is already a 
definite shortage of juvenile labor. On the other 
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hand, the percentage of juvenile unemployment 
is markedly above the average, both for boys 
and for girls, in the northeastern and north- 
western divisions, in Scotland, and especially 
in Wales, where an average of 8.7 per cent. of 
the insured boys were unemployed in 1928. 


THE second conducted visit of Canadian 
schoolboys, organized by the Oxford and Cam- 
bridge Empire Tours Committee, was con- 
cluded toward the end of August, when a party 
comprising a dozen Canadian boys nominated 
from the leading private schools in the Domin- 
ion sailed on their return journey to Canada. 
The object of these tours is to bring together 
the youth of Great Britain and Canada during 
the formative years of school life and to foster 
a mutual understanding of each others’ points 
of view to the end that they may realize that 
they are all parts of one great Empire. The 
whole tour occupied approximately forty-five 
days, and included, besides a nine-day camp, 
visits to the Lake District, the Shakespeare 
country, Windsor, Oxford and Cambridge, 
Edinburgh, Glasgow, and a score or more towns 
with great historic associations. The camp, 
which was held at Bournemouth from August 
2 to 10, was a mixed camp of English and 
Canadian schoolboys, the former, drawn from 
the leading schools in Britain, acting as hosts. 
The camp officers were members of the two 
universities. The boys were also taken to some 
of the big public schools and shown something 
of the English school system. Official receptions 
were arranged, and the boys were entertained 
by several of the public schools, by members of 
the two universities and by civic officials in the 
towns and cities which they visited. The con- 
dueting officer was the Rev. E. 8S. Fellowes- 
Farrow, chairman of the Oxford and Cambridge 
Empire Tours Committee, who escorted the 
party from Montreal on the outward voyage. 
There is every possibility of a third tour being 
arranged for next year. 


AccorDING to The Christian Science Monitor, 
a students’ aid society has been founded in 
Zurich to assist young people to go to the uni- 
versity and the Federal Technical High School 
of that city. The idea is to construct a resi- 
dential home for students that will give them 
board and lodging at a more reasonable price 
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than they would otherwise have to pay. The 
aim of the society is to help students who could 
not otherwise afford the expense of taking their 
course of studies in Zurich. The estimated cost 
of this building is 650,000 frances, of which 
100,000 franes has been collected by the stu- 
dents’ society of the Federal Technical High 
School. Another 200,000 frances has been pre- 
sented by industrial firms and banks, while the 
Swiss government has also granted 100,000 
franes, the city of Zurich adding another 50,000 
franes. The Federal Technical High School in 
Zurich is known as one of the best of its kind 
in Europe, the graduates of the engineering de- 
partment being particularly appreciated by 
employers. 


Tue recently formed National Child-Welfare 
Association of Turkey, according to an account 
in the New York Sun, is a private voluntary 
organization, but it has a central committee 
composed of twenty members of the Turkish 
parliament approved by the prime minister. 
To give it even greater official recognition, rep- 
resentatives of the Turkish ministries of educa- 
tion, health and justice are included in the asso- 
ciation’s commission which plans its program of 
activities. The association has begun work by 
establishing in Angora a home for babies and 
young children and by opening a day clinic 
where mothers may come with their babies for 
advice. It is hoped that the association can be 
made a model for branch child-welfare organi- 
zations throughout the country, and Turkish 
social workers feel, according to the Sun, that, 
with government approval secure, it has before 
it a great opportunity to develop a constructive 
child-welfare program in the new Turkish re- 
public. At present Turkey has no juvenile 
courts, no playgrounds and no clubs or societies 
for the character-training of children. Within 
the past five years a new education system has 
been instituted and recently the whole nation 
has been ordered to school to learn to read with 
the Latin alphabet, which a government edict 
has deereed must replace the complicated Ara- 
bie characters. 


Tue American Consul C. E. Gauss at Tient- 
sin, China, reports that the Hautes Etudes In- 
dustrielles et Commerciales, a higher industrial 
and commercial institution conducted by a re- 
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ligious organization, has decided to abandon its 
eustom of giving its instruction entirely in 
French and to adopt American methods of edu- 
eation, using the English language. In this 
connection, the rector of the school is interested 
in obtaining models, sample machine tools, test- 
ing apparatus, as well as samples of represen- 
tative American manufactured products, for use 
in connection with the courses of study and in 
laboratories and workshops. 


THE trustees of the British Museum arranged 
for a series of experimental demonstrations to 
blind children to be given at the Natural His- 
tory Museum during the past few months by 
the guide-lecturer, Mr. J. H. Leonard. The 
children were brought from the schools of vari- 
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ous institutions, placed round a table and al- 
lowed to handle the specimens, mostly of ani- 
mals, laid out on it, and then moved from one 
specimen to the next, while the guide-lecturer 
passed from one to another talking about the 
specimens and giving explanations suited to the 
years of the pupils. The trustees feel so con- 
vineed of the importance of this work that they 
have arranged for its being continued and ex- 
tended. Since the exhibits in the public gal- 
leries can not be exposed to handling, a special 
series of specimens is being collected and set 
aside for the use of the blind. Later on it is 
hoped that it may prove possible to set aside a 
room where this special collection may be kept 
and the demonstrations given. 


QUOTATIONS 


THE TARIFF BILL’S PROHIBITION OF 
REVOLUTIONARY LITERATURE 


Tue American Civil Liberties Union calls at- 
tention to the fact that the tariff bill now before 
the Senate prohibits the importation into the 
United States of “any book, pamphlet, paper, 
writing, advertisement, circular, print, picture 
or drawing containing any matter advocating or 
urging treason, insurrection, or forcible resis- 
tance to any law of the United States, or con- 
taining any threat to take the life of, or inflict 
bodily harm upon the President of the United 
States or any person.” This proviso is an 
amendment to the existing law passed in 1843 
to prohibit the importation of “obscene” litera- 
ture into the United States. A similar law in 
Great Britain would apparently prevent the im- 
portation into that country of any book contain- 
ing a copy of our Declaration of Independence. 

Professor Zechariah Chafee, Jr., of the Har- 
vard Law School, is quoted as writing of this 
proposal : 


1. The power to decide whether such printed 
material shall be forfeited is given to the customs 
officials without a review before United States 
district judges. 

2. It seems almost certain that this clause is not 
limited to books and pamphlets which specifically 
refer to revolution in the United States. The 
clause appears to include any general advocacy of 
revolution as a means of social change, since such 


a doctrine would naturally extend to the United 
States as well as to other countries. Some at least 
of the customs officials to whom the reading of the 
books is entrusted would be sure to act on this in- 
terpretation of the law. 

3. This clause creates an effective censorship over 
foreign literature. There are many foreign books 
and pamphlets which for the most part contain 
elaborate discussions of social and economic ques- 
tions, which it is very desirable to read. Here and 
there the writer is so impressed with the hopeless- 
ness of legal change in ihe present system that he 
advocates resort to force if nothing else serves. 
That alone will render importation of the whole 
book impossible. 

4. Many of the classics of modern economics will 
be put on this new Index Expurgatorius. The law 
will prevent a loyal citizen from obtaining from 
abroad the work of Marx, Proudhon, Bakunin or 
Stirner. Even if we could wisely dispense with 
these left-wing books, much less radical publica- 
tions will be excluded. For example, one of the 
sanest discussions of contemporary thought, which 
has had a large sale in this country, is Bertrand 
Russell ’s ‘‘ Proposed Roads to Freedom.’’ The fur- 
ther importation of this book would be forbidden be- 
cause of its extracts from the communist manifesto 
of 1848 and from anarchist songs. Of course, any 
anti-socialist book which gives an adequate his- 
torical account of its opponents will fall under the 
same condemnation. 

5. One particular instance will show the evil of 
such a statute. Harvard University has been col- 
leeting in its library books, pamphlets, posters and 
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other material relating to the Russian revolution. 
After the French revolution nothing of the sort was 
attempted for many years, and, in consequence, all 
collections of documents of that period are very 
imperfect. The Harvard Library is avoiding such 
a loss in the case of the Russian revolution, which 
everybody, no matter what his opinion of it may 
be, recognizes as one of the important events in 
history. The proposed law would necessitate the 
seizure of most of any further material of this sort 
on its arrival from Russia. No exception is made 
in the bill for universities or other libraries. Even 
officials can not lawfully import revolutionary litera- 
ture, and an exception in their favor would be an 
insult to the citizens of the United States. 
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6. This law will not merely prevent the importa- 
tion of important books printed abroad, but it will 
also indirectly stop the reprinting of such books by 
our own publishers since they will be unable to ob- 
tain the necessary sheets of the book from abroad 
for use in setting up the type here. 

7. This law is a kindergarten measure which as- 
sumes that the American people are so stupid and 
so untrustworthy that it is unsafe to let them read 
anything about revolutions because they would im- 
mediately become converted. If this legislation is 
to be enforced with any impartiality, it must neces- 
sarily cut us off from the economic and political 
thought of Europe and the rest of the world in our 
own time. 


REPORTS 


THE CARNEGIE FOUNDATION 

Tue twenty-third annual report of the Car- 
negie Foundation for the Advancement of 
Teaching shows that on June 30, 1928, the 
resources of the foundation were $31,594,000, 
an increase of some $656,000 over the previous 
fiseal year. Of this total, $16,301,800 are held 
as general endowment, $1,301,000 as resources 
of the division of educational inquiry, $12,- 
538,900 as a reserve for liquidating pension 
liabilities accruing after 1928, $854,000 to as- 
sist colleges and universities to adopt the con- 
tributory plan of retiring allowances, and $598,- 
000 as an emergency reserve. All of the in- 
vestments are in bonds. 

During the year 1927-28 the foundation be- 
gan the payment of 82 new allowances and 
pensions of an annual value of $146,500, 50 to 
former teachers and 32 to widows. The fifty 
professors retired at an average age of 67.46 
years after an average service of 36 years. To 
them an annual total of $111,990 will be paid 
in allowances. The average retiring allowance 
has risen from $2,126 in 1920 to $2,287 at 
present, and the annual expenditure of the 
foundation for teachers and their widows in 
associated institutions alone to $1,314,000. 
Estimates indicate that this sum will increase 
to approximately $2,241,000 in about 1944, and 
then begin to decrease until about 1985, when 
all of the approximately 3,700 teachers who 
have expectations from the original free pension 
plan of the foundation, and their widows, will 
have received their allowances and pensions. 


To take care of such increases the foundation 
has accumulated a reserve fund which now con- 
tains over $12,000,000 to be spent, principal 
and interest, leaving the original endowment 
intact after all expectations have been satisfied. 
The Carnegie Foundation during the twenty- 
three years of its activity has paid out in re- 
tiring allowances to professors and pensions 
to their widows over $17,371,900, a sum which 
exceeds the permanent endowment of the foun- 
dation by over a million dollars. 

Up to June 30, 1928, former teachers at Har- 
vard had received from the foundation allow- 
ances totaling $1,411,000, at Yale 1,207,000, at 
Columbia $1,130,000, at Cornell $822,000, and 
at the University of California $491,000, at 
Tulane University of Louisiana $371,000, and 
the University of Toronto $350,000. The total 
expenditure, which in 1906-07 was only $158,- 
890 among 35 institutions, had risen to $17,- 
371,900 among 90 institutions in 1928. More 
of the recipients of retiring allowances have 
lived in New York State than in any other, a 
total of 229. Massachusetts is second with 188, 
and Connecticut third with 116. All told 1,485 
allowances and pensions have been granted to 
teachers in forty different states, five Canadian 
provinces and Newfoundland. 

During the year the University of Manitoba, 
Claremont Colleges and Scripps College for 
Women have been added, by vote of the trus- 
tees, to the list of institutions associated with 
the foundation. A total of 92 universities and 
colleges of the United States and Canada are 
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now associated with the foundation for the pay- 
ment of retiring allowances and pensions. Of 
these, 68 contribute equally with their teachers 
toward the payment of joint contractual retir- 
ing annuities through the Teachers Insurance 
and Annuity Association of America. 

That college professors, especially those who 
pass their lives in relatively small and quiet 
communities, tend to live much longer than the 
generality of men is shown by a study of 358 
completed lives of teachers who have been in 
receipt of retiring allowances from the Car- 
negie Foundation for the Advancement of 
Teaching. 

The half of the teachers who became profes- 
sors at an earlier age enjoyed longer profes- 
sorial careers, longer retirement and longer 
lives. As in previous studies of intellectual 
groups by Sir Francis Galton, Havelock Ellis 
and Professor Lewis M. Terman, the principle 
holds here that “in a majority of cases the in- 
tellectual superiority of the gifted was evi- 
deneed at an early age and associated with 
physical superiority.” 

After a study of professors’ salaries in 90 
universities and colleges, large and small, the 
Carnegie Foundation finds that “none of those 
institutions having more than 1,000 students 
has a maximum professor’s salary of less than 
$2,000 a year, but that no ‘small’ college of the 
group pays any professor more than $6,000.” 
In 32 institutions having less than 1,000 enrol- 
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ment the median salary is found to be $3,700 
and the average $3,840. Assuming these factors 
to represent actual conditions, it is undoubtedly 
difficult; out of a salary of $3,700 for a pro- 
fessor with a family to provide himself and 
them wich more than the necessities of life, 
give his children the education that he himself 
has received, and purchase protection for his 
own old age and for his family in case of his 
death. 

Among the 34 distinguished educators and 
scholars in receipt of retiring allowances from 
the Carnegie Foundation who have died during 
the year were Presidents Alexander Crombie 
Humphreys, of Stevens Institute of Technol- 
ogy, and Flavel S. Luther, of Trinity College, 
Chancellor Samuel Black MeCormick, of the 
University of Pittsburgh, Provost Edgar Fahs 
Smith, of the University of Pennsylvania, Dean 
Thomas Frederick Crane, of Cornell Univer- 
sity; Professors Robert Edgar Allardice, of 
Stanford University, Albert Stanburrough 
Cook, of Yale University, Garrett Droppers, of 
Williams College, William Libbey and Charles 
MeMillan, of Princeton University, John 
Squair, of the University of Toronto, and Jane 
Smith Watson, of Wells College. 

Copies of this report and of any of the forty 
other publications of the foundation may be had 
without charge on application, by mail or in 
person, to the office of the foundation at 522 
Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 


GREEKS OF THE CAMPUS 


Secret social fraternities on the college and 
university campus have been viewed with vary- 
ing degrees of alarm by different writers on 
the subject. Kirkwood! considers them a for- 
midable menace: 


The American college fraternity has become or 
is at least rapidly becoming an obstruction in the 
higher educational machinery of the country. It 
is slowing up the processes of effective education 
because it diverts the young student’s, the fresh- 
man’s, attention from the purposes for which he 


1W. P. Kirkwood, ‘‘ Fraternities and Construc- 
tive Work,’’ ScHooL AND Society, 1923, 17: 500- 
501. oe 


enters college. It destroys the effect of that 
initial impetus which should set the newly matricu- 
lated student pretty definitely in his course and 
give him a satisfactory momentum toward 4a 
proper educational goal. This misdirection of 
attention and slowing-up of drive prevents the 
full realization of those ends toward which the 
college and university are supposed to lead. 


MacPhail? found that at Brown University 
the fraternities attracted mainly inferior stu- 
dents: “As a group, the freshmen pledged to 
fraternities are distinctly inferior to the men 


who have not pledged—in terms of intelligence.” 


2 A. H. MacPhail, ‘‘ The Intelligence of College 
Students,’’ Baltimore, Warwick and York, 1924, 
151. 
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Eurich® failed to find any unique characteristics 
of this group at the University of Maine: 

An essential difference was not found to exist 
between the marks of the fraternity men and the 
non-fraternity men at the University of Maine. 
Since this fact is derived from such a comprehen- 
sive set of figures extending over a period of 
eleven years it at least suggests that a fraternity 
environment does not affect the scholastic achieve- 
ment of the average college student. 


Evidently the matter has not been given suffi- 
cient exact study to permit any sweeping gen- 
eralizations. It is the purpose of this article 
to report a brief statistical investigation of fra- 
ternities at the University of Oregon, based 
on records of freshmen matriculating in the 
fall terms of 1927 and 1928. 

Advance data on entering freshmen at this 
university are available from two sources: 
namely, the score on the American Council on 
Edueation’s test battery administered in the 
first week the freshmen are on the campus in 
the fall and the student’s high-school record 
evaluated according to quality of grades re- 
ceived. These are both expressed as percentile 
ranks, so that a value of 50.00 in Table I would 
indicate the average of all the freshmen, smaller 
values being poorer and larger values better 
than that average. The populations of the 
student groups in that table range from 87 to 
402, each including the total possible cases in 
that classification. The differences between 
various groups as shown in Table I have been 
evaluated in terms of sigma distances in Table 
II, whieh shows the probabilities that such dif- 
ferences would occur by chance alone. 

Considering first the psychological test seores, 
a slight superiority of the fraternity over the 
non-fraternity men in 1927 is exactly matched 
in the opposite direction in 1928, The sorority 
group is distinctly superior in test score over 
the non-sorority group, however, and this makes 
the average for all the members of both men’s 
and women’s houses higher than that for those 
outside them. But for men there is no apparent 
difference in fraternity and non-fraternity 
groups on the basis of psychological test score. 

Turning to high-school records, there is a 
uniform superiority of freshmen outside the 
houses over their fellow classmen within them. 


8A. C. Eurich, ‘‘The Relation of Achievement 
between College Fraternity and Non-fraternity 
Groups,’’ ScHoo, aNp Socrery, 1927, 26: 624- 
630. 
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TABLE I 


MEAN PERCENTILE RANK (PR) ror Various CiAs- 
SIFICATIONS OF FRESHMEN ENTERING THE UNI- 
VERSITY OF OREGON IN THE FALL TERMS OF 

1927 AND 1928, ON THE AMERICAN COUNCIL 
on EpucaTion’s (A.C.E.) MENTAL TEsT 
BATTERY AND ON THE PREPARATORY 
(Prep) Grape RecorD. BELOW EACH 
MEAN IS GIVEN ITS PROBABLE ERROR 
(PEy) IN PARENTHESES 





A.C.E. test PR Prep record PR 


1927 1928 1927 1928 


Fraternity freshmen 51.07 50.51 42.31 38.73 
(1.40) (1.16) (1.28) (1.22) 


Freshman group 








Dormitory freshmen 54.81 43.25 
(2.20) (2.08) 

Outside freshmen... 47.96 48.47 
(1.81) (1.76) 


All non - fraternity 
freshmen (dormi- 
tory and outside 


freshmen) ......... 50.70 50.86 45.14 45.90 
(1.29) (1.41) (1.24) (1.37) 
Sorority freshmen... 51.69 54.95 
(1.38) (1.40) 
Non-sorority fresh- 
eee 60.03 
(1.50) (1.42) 
All in fraternities 
or sororities... 51.36 48.28 
(0.98) (0.97) 


All outside frater- 
nities or sorori- 





OS ike WE AE 49.06 51.37 
(0.98) (0.97) 
TABLE II 


CHances Out or 100 THAT THE DIFFERENCES BE- 
TWEEN CERTAIN MEANS IN TABLE I ARE Sie- 
NIFICANT AND Nor Due To CHANCE 








Groups whose A.C.E. test PR Prep record PR 
means are compared” 7597 99g 1927 1928 








Fraternity and dor- 

mitory men ............. 88 90 
Fraternity and out- 

side men .................... 
Dormitory and out- 

side men .................... 95 90 
Fraternity and non- 

fraternity men .... 55 55 86 99.6 
Sorority and non- 

sorority women... 95 96 
All in houses and all 

outside houses ...... 87 94 


79 99.9 
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These differences are all highly significant, and 
indicate much better preparatory school achieve- 
ment by those students who do not “make a 
house” when they continue to the university. 
Coupled with the fact that on the basis of test 
score the campus “Greeks” are equal or superior 
to the “barbarians,” the inference is plain that 
the former worked at lower efficiency when in 
high school. Hence the freshmen who join 
fraternities are already predisposed, by their 
earlier study habits or lack of them, to loaf 
and to slight scholastic application and accom- 
plishment in the university. 

Grades of students at this university are re- 
ported as sum total of points, assigned as fol- 
lows: with five passing grades in the scale, five 
points are given for each term-hour of grade I; 
four points for each hour of II, and so on to 
one point for each hour of V. This point total 
ean be reduced to a quality index, allowing for 
the number of hours carried by any student, by 
dividing points by hours to yield the grade 
point ratio (GPR) which is the measure of 
scholastic achievement used here. Obviously, a 
high value for the GPR indicates a large 
weighting and high quality of scholastic per- 
formance as measured by grades. In the left 
half of Table III are shown the average GPR’s 
—earned the first term in the university—for 
the same groups of freshmen as in Table I, and 
in Table IV the significance of various differ- 
ences is given for the means of Table III. By 
multiple correlation treatment of several years’ 
data it has been found that at this university 
an average of the percentile ranks on the psy- 
chological test and on high-school record yields 
the best prediction of grades, and in the right 
half of Table III approximate averages of these 
two (from Table I) are shown te permit a 
rough comparison. 

The predicted performance as shown in the 
right half of Table III is considerably lower 
for the fraternity freshmen than for either of 
the groups outside the houses, or for a com- 
bination of those groups; the prediction is for 
slightly lower grades by the sorority members 
than for the girls outside, and likewise for all 
Greeks in comparison with all others. Yet the 
actual performance, shown in the left half of 
this table, in every instance reverses this order 
and finds the houses excelling in grades earned 
by freshmen. Table IV demonstrates that for 
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TABLE III 
MEAN GRADE Point Ratio (GPR), AND AVERAGE 
PERCENTILE RanK (PR) ON THE AMERICAN 
CouncIL oN EpucaTion’s (A.C.E.) MENTAL 
TEsT BATTERY AND ON PREPARATORY SCHOOL 
(Prep) Grape REcorD, ror Various CLAs- 
SIFICATIONS OF FRESHMEN ENTERING 
THE UNIVERSITY 1N THE FALL TERMS 
OF 1927 aNp 1928. BELow EACH 
Mean GPR Is GIVEN ITS Prosa- 
BLE Error (PEy) IN Pa- 
RENTHESES 








. Average A.C.E. 
First term GPR Prep record PR 


1927 
46.7 


Freshmen group 





1928 


2.38 
(.04) 
2.31 
(.06) 
2.23 
(.05) 


1927 1928 


44.6 





Fraternity freshmen 2.40 


Dormitory freshmen... 49.0 


Outside freshmen 48.2 
All non - fraternity 
freshmen (dormi- 
tory and outside 
freshmen) .....................2.30 
(.04) 
Sorority freshmen... 2.80 
(.04) 
Non - sorority fresh- 
ee 
(.05) 
All in fraternities or 
sororities 


All outside frater- 
nities or sorori- 


(.03) 





TABLE IV 
CHANCES OvT OF 100 THAT THE DIFFERENCES BE- 
TWEEN CERTAIN MEAN GPR’s 1n Taste IIT 
ARE SIGNIFICANT AND NOT DUE 
TO CHANCE 








First term GPR 
1927 1928 


Groups whose means are 
compared 








Fraternity and dormitory men 74 
Fraternity and outside men............... 94 
Dormitory and outside men................. 74 
Fraternity and non-fraternity men 88 93 
Sorority and non-sorority women... 98 

All in houses and all outside houses 99.5 
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the major groups these differences are highly 
significant. Thus with inferior expectations the 
fraternities and sororities produce superior per- 
formance. (It has been suggested that this is 
because fraternity and sorority freshmen have 
access to house files of term papers and course 
notes; unfortunately, statistical evidence bear- 
ing on this point is not available to us.) 


TABLE V 
PRODUCT-MOMENT CORRELATION COEFFICIENTS * 








Chances out of 
Correlation 100 for sig- 
coefficients nificant dif- 


SvnEEnAn group ferences in r’s 





Toa Top Tea Top 





Men— 
Fraternity freshmen. .45 42 


(.04) (.04) 75/100 89/100 
Non-fraternity fresh- 


EE catccnnt ce” ae 51 
(.03) (.03) 

Women— 
Sorority freshmen... .58 55 


(.03) (.03) 62/100 50/100 

Non - sorority fresh- 

ES 55 

(.03) (.04) 
All in fraternities or 


sororities ................... 51 
(.03) (.02) 71/100 82/100 


All outside fraterni- 
ties or sororities... .52 55 
(.02) (.02) 








* Between first-term university grade average (G) 
and A.C.E. mental test score (A) and preparatory 
school grade record (P) respectively, for various 
classifications of freshmen entering the university 
in the fall term of 1927. Below each correlation 
coefficient is given its probable error (PE,) in 
parentheses. Also the probabilities that differences 
between certain pairs of correlation coefficients are 
not due to chance. 


Product-moment correlations between grades 
earned by freshmen and the advance data in 
the form of psychological test scores and high- 
school records are slightly higher for “bar- 
barians” than for Greeks, indicating that for 
the former group the performance is closer to 
that which would have been predicted in ad- 
vance. As shown in Table V, these differences 
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between correlation coefficients are not highly 
significant, but the greatest margin is that 
between fraternity and non-fraternity men. 
The meaning of this seems to be that the fra- 
ternities influence their freshmen not quite in 
accord with the performance of freshmen out- 
side the houses. Since Tables III and IV 
showed the scholastic achievement of fraternity 
freshmen to be superior to that of their non- 
fraternity fellow classmen, this influence must 
be effective in stimulating the predisposed loaf- 
ers and flunkers to unaccustomed effort and 
achievement. The correlations of Table V 
might also be caused by poor performance by 
the more able freshmen in houses, but since 
their group grades actually are better than 
those of the first-year “barbarians” this can 
hardly be the situation. 

Comparison of the relative importance of 
mental test score and preparatory school grades 
in predicting the university grade records of 
freshmen in fraternities was made by rank- 
order correlations. This was done by arranging 
the thirty-seven fraternities and sororities in 
order according to their relative standing on 
the several bases of : grade average of the Louse, 
grade average of freshmen in the house, average 
psychological test score of the freshmen and 
average high-school record of the freshmen; 
then pairs of rankings were correlated to deter- 
mine the degree of relationship between high 


TABLE VI 
RANK-ORDER CORRELATION COEFFICIENTS * 








Rhoga Rhogp Rhoga Rhogp 





Correlation coefficients .24 65 37 .60 
(.11) (.08) (.10) (.07) 
Chances out of 100 for 
significant difference 
> y ee NS 98/100 90/100 





* Of grade average of fraternities and sororities 
(H) and grade average of freshmen in the house 
(G), respectively, with average of freshmen in 
the house on A.C.E. mental test score (A) 
and preparatory school grade record (P), re- 
spectively, for the fall term of 1927. Below each 
correlation coefficient is given its probable error 
(PE,,.) in parentheses. Also the probabilities 
that differences between certain pairs of correla- 
tion coefficients are not due to chance, 








SS © tt ao a of ke ee 


fe) 
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standing on one of these rankings and high 
standing on the other. 

Inspection of Table VI shows that high- 
school record is considerably more significant 
than mental test score in determining the uni- 
versity grades of house freshmen and of entire 
houses, when these groups are compared with 
each other and relative standing measured. 
Similar correlations with fraternities and with 
sororities separately are not so definite as these, 
at least partly because of the smaller number 
of cases and consequent larger probable errors. 
The implication of these differences is that to a 
considerable extent the house freshmen study as 
hard as they have in high school and receive 
grades accordingly, but that the poorer ones 
are stimulated to more than proportionate 
effort and hence reduce the correlation with 
test score. Or the same differences would result 
if the more able freshmen in the houses would 
loaf or spend their time and effort on extra- 
curricular activities, while at the same time the 
pressure upon al! the Greek freshmen was suffi- 
cient to raise their grades above those of the 
“barbarians.” 

TABLE VII 
RANK-ORDER CORRELATION COEFFICIENTS * 








Rhogg 


Correlation .58 16 
coefficients (.11) (.16) 


Rhoga Rhopp 


- .09 19 
(16) (.16) 


Rhoge 








* Between the 1927 and 1928 rankings of frater- 
nities according to house grade average for the fall 
terms (H), and according to the average of their 
freshmen on; first-term university grade average 
(G), A.C.E. mental test score (A) and prepara- 
tory school grade record (P). Below each corre- 
lation coefficient is given its probable error 
(Pe...) in parentheses. 


The houses achieve this higher degree of ac- 
complishment by pressure applied to their 
freshmen after they are in the house rather 
than by choosing them wisely with considera- 
tion of their potential scholastic performance, 
before they are brought into the brotherhood. 
If any fraternity deliberately studied freshmen 
on the bases of their psychological test scores 
and high-school records there would be much 
consistency in the freshmen taken into that 
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fraternity from year to year, on these bases. 
Table VII shows that there is practically no 
correlation between the averages, for two suc- 
cessive years, of fraternity rankings on mental 
test score, high-school record or any other poten- 
tial grade-securing trait of their freshmen. The 
correlation between average grade for the entire 
house in the two years is undoubtedly due to the 
presence of many of the same individuals, with 
their fairly constant grade-getting habits. 

Summarizing, we may say in general that 
fraternity freshmen at the University of Oregon 
are about the same as non-fraternity freshman 
men on the basis of psychological test score, 
are inferior to them in grades earned in high 
school, but on the average secure better grades 
in the university. Sororities show the same be- 
havior, except that their freshmen are better 
than the non-sorority freshman women on the 
mental test basis. Correlations, also, indicate 
that the houses exert an influence on their fresh- 
men so that their performance is less predict- 
able than is that of the freshmen outside them. 
This influence seems to be more directed to 
encourage students with low ability than to 
stimulate those with loafing habits from high 
school. Evidently this is more to uphold the 
standing of the house than on account of any 
far-sighted endeavor for scholastic achieve- 
ment. But whatever the motive, freshmen in 
fraternities at the University of Oregon secure 
higher grades—in proportion to their abilities 
as measured by psychological test and high- 
school grades—than do the freshmen who 
remain “barbarians.” (These results are in 
conflict with those of MacPhail‘ on intelligence 
test scores and of Worcester® on college grades, 
both of whom found the fraternity group in- 
ferior to the non-fraternity group. Worcester’s 
groups included all college classes, while this 
present study is confined almost entirely to 
freshmen. Johnston’s® results, also, do not har- 
monize with ours; evidently fraternities can not 
be condemned as uniformly objectionable. ) 

4A. H. MacPhail, ‘‘The Intelligence of College 
Students,’’ Baltimore, Warwick and York, 1924, 
geo A. Worcester, ‘‘ Fraternities and Scholar- 
ship,’’ ScHOoL AND Soctety, 1923, 18: 147-148. 

6J. B. Johnston, ‘‘ Predicting Success or Fail- 


ure in College at the Time of Entrance,’’ ScHoou 
AND Soctety, 1924, 20: 31-32. 
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In the practical control and motivation of 
fraternity scholastic activities, many exact 
statistical values are needed. But they are not 
fully appreciated for most purposes when 
stated as columns of figures, and it is the object 
now to present a simple graphic scheme for 
vivifying the data; it recommended itself to 
the dean of men and the registrar of this uni- 
versity as serving the purpose. An excellent 
demonstration of the practical uses of scholar- 
ship and other ratings for fraternities is found 


onstrate its utility. Fraternity I, for example, 
has freshmen with a very high test score aver- 
age, hence, we can assume, high ability; they 
are above the average in high-school records and 
in habits of application; yet their university 
grades for the first term were below the aver- 
age, indicating plainly that the house was not 
motivating them to their full capacity. Fra- 
ternity XVI, on the other hand, had freshmen 
who were inferior as to both test score and 
preparatory school record, yet who produced 





CHART OF FRATERNITIES 


Average Stonding of their Freshmen - Fall 1927 
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in the article by Warnock’ which is cited below; 
and this device simply makes the implications 
of the statistical values more obvious for the 
administrator’s use. 

The chart, based on the records of the fresh- 
men entering various fraternities in the fall 
term of 1927, is drawn with all values reduced 
to plus or minus deviations from the average 
of all fraternity freshmen; these deviations 
may be expressed in sigma terms for the statis- 
tician, or in percentage terms as for practical 
administrative uses. A few examples will dem- 


7A. R. Warnock, ‘‘ Fraternities and Scholarship 
at the University of Illinois,’’ Science, 1914, 40: 
542-547. 


slightly better than average university grades. 
It is easy to suggest the differences in house 
pressure on the freshmen in fraternities VIII 
and IX, or this difference between fraternities 
XIII and XIV. The explanation can seldom 
be so completely simple and straightforward as 
here intimated, attributing all observed effects 
to fraternity motivation cr the lack of it; but 
visual comparisons on the chart are very sug- 
gestive and not at all obscure, and the device is 
offered for whatever value it may be found to 
possess, 
Cuirrorp L. CONSTANCE 
UNIVERSITY OF OREGON 











